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PROTECTION pays off in 


A FAMOUS HIGH SCHOOL COACH SHOWS HOW! 












C. A. “STUB” Muhl, successful coach at University City 
High School, St. Louis, Mo., diagrams a protective play 
in football. Plays like this have enabled “Stub’’? Muhl’s 
boys to come through in their league with an undefeated 
record. In the past three seasons University City High 
has lost only one game in league competition. 


And PROTECTION Mo FLAVOR 


pays off in £ 
in Swift's Premium Tincloe Franks 


There’s a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel of 
these plump, juicy franks. For Swift now packs them in 
cellophane to bring them to you at peak flavor. What’s 
more, they’re just as nourishing as they are tasty and 
delicious. That’s because Swift’s Premium Franks are 
made from “‘dinner-quality’’ tender beef and juicy pork. 
So take along a few packs on your next hike or hot dog 
roast. And for a special treat—ask Mom to serve them 
for dinner tonight. Get Swift’s Premium Franks, packed 
8 to 10 to the pound in the handy cellophane pack. 

















7 
NOW BETTER THAN EVER IN NEW CELLOPHANE PACK! 


LISTEN TO ARCHIE ANDREWS ON NBC, 
SATURDAYS 10:30 A.M., NEW YORK TIME 
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if you’re anything like me you get 
plenty fed up with the way your 
photographs often look like everyone 
else’s. 

Yet it’s really simple to add extra 
interest and novelty to your photo- 
graphs by framing them. 

I don’t mean tack a wooden frame 
around them. I mean plan your pic- 
tures (before you snap the shutter) 
so that the trees or the porch pillars, 
or whatever is around, form a natu- 
ral frame around your subject. 


The picture above is a good exam- 
ple. See how the box frames the three 
puppies? You can also get this nat- 
ural frame effect by taking your pic- 
tures through a house window. 


And you can increase your chances 
of getting a better picture if you load 


ASK ror ANSCO FILM & CAMERAS 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 











































your camera with Ansco film. 


For Ansco film has a “wide lati- 
tude”’ (an extra margin of safety) 
that helps you get a picture in spite 
of any minor exposure errors you 
may make. It helped me many times. 
That’s Ansco film—ask for it by 
name. Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 


HOW TO GET YOUR COPY! 


For those of you 
who really want to 
become top-notch 
photographers, I 
recommend Ansco’s 
60-page booklet, 
‘‘Better Photog- 
raphy Made Easy.’ 


It’s full of hints and tricks used by 
the professionals. Plenty of examples 
and pictures. Easy to read. You can get 
your copy at any dealer’s. Just 25¢. 
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Bernadofte's Report on Palestine 


Count Folke Bernadotte, U. N. 
mediator,* completed his report on 
Palestine the day before he was 
killed. (See Junior Scholastic, Sept. 
29.) The U. N. General Assembly is 
now discussing this report. Here are 
the main points of the report: 

1. Peace must be brought about 
in Palestine by any means possible. 

2. A Jewish state called Israel ex- 
ists in Palestine and there is no rea- 
son to think it will. not continue to 
exist. 

3. The boundaries of Israel must 
be fixed by the U. N. if Jews and 
\rabs cannot agree on boundaries. 

4. The boundaries proposed by the 
U. N. last year should be changed. 

5. People who have been uprooted 
from their homes by the Palestine 
war must be given the right to go 
home. If they cannot or will not 
return they must be given something 
in exchange for their homes. 

(Since the outbreak of war about 
300,000 Arabs have fled their homes 
in the Jewish section of Palestine. 
About 25,000 Jews have fled from 
the Arab section. ) 

6. Jerusalem must be given spe- 
cial treatment because it is the cen- 
ter of several religions (Christian, 
Jewish, Moslem). 





Map shows new Palestine partition 
Proposed in the Bernadotte report. 
Earlier plan gave Galilee (1) to 
Arabs, southeast Negeb (2) to Jews. 


7. There must be_ international 
promises to safeguard boundaries 
and human rights in Palestine. 


PARTITION CHANGES 


After these general statements, 
Count Bernadotte made several spe- 
cific suggestions. Here are the main 
ones: 

1. The Palestine truce should be 
replaced with a peace declaration. 

2. The partition plan should be 
changed. All of Galilee should pe 
given to Israel. (The other partition 
plan gave western Galilee to the 
Arabs.) All of Negeb, the desert area 
in the south, should be given to the 
Arabs. (The other plan gave south- 
eastern Negeb to Israel. ) 

3. The Arab states should be al- 
lowed to decide what should be 
done with the Arab section of Pales- 
tine. But the report urges that it be 
made part of Trans-Jordan. 

4. Haifa, an oil port, should be 
used by both Arabs and Jews. 

5. Jerusalem should be kept an 
international area, as stated in the 
other partition plan. Everyone should 
have the right to go to Jerusalem by 
road, railroad, or air. 

6. The rights of Arabs in Jewish 
territory and Jews in Arab territory 
must be protected. 

7. The U. N. should set up a spe- 
cial Palestine commission. The com- 
mission’s job would be to help keep 
peace in Palestine; to encourage 
friendly relations between Jews and 
Arabs; to make sure both sides keep 
the peace terms. 

Soon after the report was made 
public, the U. S. announced that it 
would back Count Bernadotte’s sug- 
gestions. 


U. N. Headquarters Started 


Ground has been broken for the 
United Nations’ world headquarters 
along the East River, New York City. 

After the ground-breaking cere- 
mony, workers started excavating 
ground for basements and a 1,500- 
car garage. Excavation is expected 
to take six months. The buildings 
themselves will probably be com- 
pleted by January 1951. U. N.’s head- 
quarters will cost about $65,000,000. 


* Means word is defined on page 26. 
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World Will Celebrate 
U.N.'s Birthday Oct. 24 


October 24 is the United Nations’ 
birthday. This date was chusen by 
the General Assembly last year be- 
cause the U. N. first went to work 
on Oct. 24, 1945. - 

The week beginning Oct. 17 will 
be United Nations Week. 

The main reason for having a U.N. 
Week is to tell people about the 
U. N. and what it is*doing to give 
us a peaceful world. 

The poster above is a symbol of 
United Nations Week. Throughout 
the U. S., United Nations Week will 
be celebrated by folk dances, special 
radio broadcasts, school assemblies, 
and meetings. 

U. N. Day will be observed in all 
the countries of the U. N. 

If your schvol is planning a special 
U. N. program, your teacher can get 
suggestions and free posters from 
the American Association for the 
United Nations, 45 East 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


General Assembly President 


Herbert V. Evatt, of Australia, has 
been elected President of the U. N. 
General Assembly. Dr. Evatt has 
held important positions in the U.N. 
since the time it was started. He is 
known for standing up for the rights 
of small countries in the U. N. Dr. 
Evatt has held many important posi- 
tions in the Australian government. 
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Map shows the new railroad which will link the ports of Santos and Arica, and other railroads in 
this area. Note Bolivia's two capitals: Sucre, the capital according to the Bolivian constitution, 
where the Supreme Court meets; La Paz, the actual seat of government, where Congress meets. 


New Railroad Will Link 
Brazil, Bolivia, Chile 


The railroad which will be South 
America’s longest is nearing comple- 
tion. The road will run for 2,300 
miles across the continent. It will 
run from the Brazilian port of Santos 
on the Atlantic, through Bolivia, to 
the Chilean port of Arica on the 
Pacific. 

The new road will be 1,400 miles 
longer than the one between Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and Valparaiso, 
Chile. The Argentina-Chile line is 
the only other coast-to-coast railroad 
on the South American continent. 

All of the nev railroad is built 
except for the section between San 
Jose and Cochabamba. This is the 
toughest part of the job. The rails 
must climb steep Andean grades and 
bridge mountain rivers. 

Bolivia is rich in oil, tin, and rub- 
ber. But the development of these 
resources is handicapped by Bolivia's 
lack of seaports, railroads, and good 
roads. The new railroad will give 
Bolivia outlets on both coasts. Brazil 
also expects to benefit from the new 
railroad. Here is one reason why: 

For years Brazil and Argentina 
have been competing for resources 
from Bolivia and Paraguay. These 
are two small, landlocked countries 
squeezed between Brazil and Argen- 
tina. There are two railroads from 
Argentina into Bolivia. One is in full 
operation. The other is under con- 
struction. But neither is as important 
as the Santos-Arica railroad. 

Argentina’s location and its con- 
trol of river trade routes gives it an 
advantage over Brazil in trade with 


Paraguay. But Paraguay is beginning 
to prefer Brazil. 

Argentina supported former Presi- 
dent Higinio Morinigo of Paraguay 
in the 1947 civil war in Paraguay. 
When President Morinigo was oust- 
ed from Paraguay, friendship be- 
tween Paraguay and Argentina be- 
gan to cool. 


Maine Voters Elect 
Woman fo U. 5. Senate 


Mrs. Margaret C. Smith was elect- 
ed to the U. S. Senate when Maine 
voters went to the polls last month. 
Mrs. Smith is the first woman Re- 
publican ever elected to a full term 
as U. S. Senator. 

There have been five other women 
U. S. Senators. All of them were wid- 
ows of Senators, appointed to fill out 
their husbands’ terms. Only one of 
them, Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway, went 
on to be elected in her own right. 
She was a Democratic Senator from 
Arkansas. 


Mrs. Smith first went to Washing- 
ton in 1936. Her husband, Clyde 
Smith, had been elected to the House 
of Representatives and she was his 
secretary. When Mr. Smith died in 
June, 1940, Mrs. Smith was elected 
to fill his unexpired term. She has 
been re-elected four times to the 
House. 

Margaret Smith was born in Skow- 
hegan, Maine, in 1897. She attended 
the Skowhegan grammar school and 
was graduated from Skowhegan 
High School. She has been a teacher, 
and an executive of a telephone com- 
pany, a newspaper, a woolen com- 
pany. 


———}_Du Pont Co. Starts 


To Produce Titanium 


The du Pont Company has started 
production of titanium. Titanium is 
a metal which is slightly heavier than 
aluminum but several times strong- 
er. It is silver-white in color and does 
not rust easily. 

Titanium is the seventh most com- 
mon metal in the earth’s crust. Scien- 
tists say it is 100 times as plentiful 
as copper, zinc, or lead. But it is 
difficult to refine from ore. 

Du Pont is the first company to 
produce titanium commercially as a 
metal. It has been used for man) 
years in another form as a pigment 
in paint, enamel, linoleum, paper 
and other things. It is the ingredient* 
that makes paint white. 

Du Pont scientists believe tita- 
nium will be used in jet airplai 
bodies, printing presses, textile ma- 
chinery and the other equipment in 
which a metal of light weight and 
great strength is needed. 

Large deposits of rutile and ilme- 
nite, the ores from which titanium 
is extracted, have been found in New 
York, Florida, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and other parts of the U. S. and 
Canada. (For more about titanium, 
see Junior Scholastic for Sept. 22. 


page 7.) : 


U. 5. HARVEST THIS YEAR 
IS BIGGEST IN HISTORY 


This year’s harvest is probably the 
best in the 341 years of our history. 

Our corn crop is estimated at 
3,506,000,000 bushels—the largest we 
have ever harvested. This is an in- 
crease of 256,050,000 bushels over 
the previous record of 3,249,950,(00 
bushels in 1946. 

The wheat crop will probably be 
1,284,323,000 bushels, just under |ast 
year’s all time record. 

Our 15,000,000 bale cotton crop 
is the largest in 10 years. 

We have raised more rice and soy- 
beans this year than ever before 
Louisiana is exporting rice to China. 
Peanuts and pecans are two othe! 
record crops this year. 

We have raised near-record crops 
of oats, flaxseed, grain sorghums, 
dry beans, and citrus fruits. 





* Means word is defined on page 26. 
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PUERTO RICO, 





Map drawn for Junior Scholastic by Eva Mizerek 





U.S.A. 


HE island of Puerto Rico is the 

peak of one of the highest moun- 

tains in the world. This moun- 
tain is 27,000 feet high. All but the 
top cf it lies under the sea. Millions 
{ years ago this mountain was a 
igh point on the northern coast of 
South America. 

Puerto Rico, the mountain-top- is- 
land, lies in the Caribbean Sea, It is 
1.600 miles southeast of New York 
City and 963 miles from the Key 
West. 

Roughly rectangular in shape, 
Puerto Rico is 100 miles long and 
5 miles wide. It is a little larger 
than Rhode Island and about half 
the size of Massachusetts. Including 
the islands of Vieques and Culebra, 

territory of Puerto Rico contains 

425 square miles. 

The small island of Puerto Rico 
vas discovered by Christopher Co- 

ibus Nov. 19, 1493. Columbus dis- 
vered the island on his second 
ige to the New World and 
ned it for Spain. Columbus’ land- 
‘ in Puerto Rico was the first and 

time the great discoverer stood 
the soil of what is now United 
tes territory. 

Spain kept a firm rule over Puerto 
Rico for about 400 years. 
In 1898 the Spanish-American war 


] 


St 


broke out. The U. S. Army landed 
on Puerto Rico and defeated the 
Spanish forces there. Spain surren- 
dered before the war had lasted four 
months. On Oct. 18, 1898, the U. S. 
flag was officially raised over Puerto 
Rico. 


AGRICULTURE 


Puerto Rico is chiefly an agricul- 
tural island. 

The early Spaniards who went to 
the island found gold and mined it. 
There is little, if any, gold there 
today. Later Spaniards started huge 
plantations and grew coffee, tobac- 
co, and sugar: After the U. S. won 
Puerto Rico from Spain, U. S. busi- 
ness men ran some of these planta- 
tions. The Puerto Rican people 
owned almost none of the farm land. 

In 1900 the U. S. Congress passed 
a law which said no corporation 
could hold over 500 acres of land in 
Puerto Rico. For many years this 
law was ignored. Some sugar plan- 
tations, owned by North American 
and Puerto Rican companies, cov- 
ered thousands of acres. 

In 1940 another law was passed 
to break up these large land hold- 
ings. Since then, thousands of fam- 
ilies have been given small plots of 
land which they can farm. 





The principal crop of Puerto Rico 


is sugar. Puerto Rico produces 
about one million tons of sugar a 
year. Molasses, a by-product of 
sugar, is used to make rum. 

The island also produces coffee, 
tobacco, coconuts, grapefruit, pine- 
apples, cucumbers, tomatoes, pep- 
pers, and cotton. Most exports of 
these goods and sugar go to the 
U. S. 

Puerto Rico does not produce 
enough food and materials for its 
people. It must import some of them. 
Most imports come from the U. S. 

Much of Puerto Rico’s land was 
worn out during the time it was held 
by Spanish plantation owners. These 
men were interested only in taking 
wealth out of Puerto Rico. They did 
not spend money to keep the earth 
fertile. U. S. and Puerto Rican plan- 
tation owners have used much ferti- 
lizer to improve the land. 

Today farms cover about 1,900,- 
000 acres in Puerto Rico. Of these 
acres only 821,000 are well suited 
to farming. And three-fourths of the 
821,000 acres still need heavy fer- 
tilization and soil conservation. 

Half the people of Puerto Rico 
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‘One of the houses in the development of Puerto Nuevo. 


earn their living on farms or planta- 
tions. Most of these people make 
little money. There is not enough 
land for all of them to have farms. 
And plantation workers are em- 
ployed only when sugar or other 
crops need planting or harvesting. 

So the government is trying to 
build up industry on the island to 
make jobs for more people. 

Puerto Rico is not rich in uatural 
resources, but she has enough for 
some industries and she can import 
materials for other industries. 

For a number of years, Puerto 
Rican industry has refined sugar, 
made rum, canned and packed fruits 
and vegetables. 

New industries, which provide 
new jobs for Puerto Ricans, produce 
glass, shoes, ceramics, plastics, ply- 
wood, hard candy, chewing gum, 
nylon stockings, and cement 

Some Puerto Rican women do 
beautiful sewing. They make fine, 
hand-finished underwear and gloves. 
Their needlework is the fourth larg- 
est industry in Puerto Rico. 

Other handicrafts include furni- 
ture, wood working, and pottery. 


THE PEOPLE 

Puerto Ricans are a mixed race. 
They are chiefly of Spanish descent, 
with some Indian and some Negro 
blood. Some of them have married 
people from the U. S. and Europe. 

There are over 2,000,000 Puerto 
Ricans on the island and their num- 
ber is constantly increasing. Puerto 
Rico is one of the most over-popu- 
lated areas in the world. 

About 75 per cent of the people 
are poor. They Eve in small, wooden 
shacks with galvanized iron roofs. 
Most of these shacks have two rooms 


—a bedroom and a living room. They 
are scantily furnished. There are no 
bathrooms or running water in most 
of these houses. The people carry the 
water to their houses in buckets from 
a neighborhood well or from a river. 

These people have strong coffee 
in hot milk and bread with a heavy 
crust for breakfast; codfish and na- 
tive vegetables fer lunch; rice and 
beans for dinner. Many of them are 
in bad health because they do not 
get proper foods. 

Of the other 25 per cent of the 
Puerto Ricans only a few are 
wealthy. The rest are middle-class 
families. They have good houses, 
enough to eat, and clothing much 
like our summer clothes. 

The Puerto Rican government is 
working hard to improve the living 
conditions of the people. But there 
is much to do. Houses must be built. 
More jobs must be created. The peo- 
ple must get enough to eat so that 
they will be healthy. Medical care 
must be improved. At present there 
is only one doctor on the island for 
every 3,500 persons; one dentist for 
every 1,300 persons; one hospital bed 
for every 218 persons. 


CUSTOMS 

In many ways Puerto Rico is more 
Spanish than American. All Puerto 
Ricans speak Spanish and that is the 
language they use among them- 
selves. Many also speak English. 

Names are usually Spanish. In 
family names, the name of the 
mother is added to the name of the 
father, making the family name not 
the last one but the next to last. Thus 
Juan Garcia Gomez is called Senor 
Garcia. This is a Spanish custom. 

There is some original popular 


- movies 


Photos by I 


Home in Santurce, San Juan Sieorb, 


music by Puerto Rican composers 
Juke boxes with U. S., Cuban, and 
Latin ‘American records are also ver 
popular. 

U. S., Mexican, and Argentina 
are well-liked by Puert 
Ricans. 

Families are usually large and 
closely united. Family members 
spend much time at home with on 
another. They go out to visit friends 
go to the movies or to dances. Girls 
seldom go out with young men un- 
less one or more of the women of 
their families g» along. 

Puerto Ricans are hospitable. 
if you stop to see one of the poorest 
families around lunch or dinner time 
you will be invited to stay to eat 

In the country grown-ups and « 
dren like to go to the combinat 
grocery store-clubs which are n 
like our corner drug stores. Thes 
stores sell refreshments as wel] as 
groceries. Children like to drink 
shaved ice with colored syrups of 
different flavors poured over it. 

There are. 25 radio stations 
Puerto Rico. Some U. S. and | 
American stations can also be heard 

Puerto Ricans are _ traditional) 
Catholics. But Protestant churclies 
are also found in most areas. 

The most popular sports on the 
island are baseball, cock-fighting, 


and basketball. 
GOVERNMENT 


Puerto Ricans are U. S. citizens. 
Wherever they travel they are under 
the protection of the U. S. flag. They 
may enter the U. S. without passports 
and stay as long as they wish. 

Puerto Ricans may vote in U. S. 
elections when thev have livec i 








the States long enough to establish 
residence. Puerto Ricans cannot vote 
in U. S. elections while they are liv- 
ing in Puerto Rico. This means they 
cannot vote for the U. S. President. 

Puerto Ricans elect the mayors of 
their towns, and members of the 
island legislature. The legislature has 
two houses—the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate. Representa- 
tives and Senators are elected every 
four years. The Puerto Ricans also 
elect a commissioner to represent 
them in Washington. He may make 
suggestions in our House of Repre- 
sentatives but he cannot vote in the 
House. 

Puerto Rico has a governor. Up to 
this year the Governor of Puerto Rico 
has been appointed by the President 
of the U. S. and approved by the 
U. S. Senate. The present governor 
is Jesus T. Pinero, He was appointed 
by President Truman in 1946. Mr. 
Pinero is the first native Puerto Rican 
to be Governor of the island. 

This Nov. 2 Puerto Ricans will 
elect their own governor for the first 
time in their history. They will prob- 
ibly elect Luis Munoz Marin, who 
is now President of the Senate. 


EDUCATION 


When Puerto Rico became part of 
the United States, 77 per cent of the 
people could not read or write. There 
were few schools. Since 1898 many 
new schools have been built. Today 
nly 30 per cent of the people over 
10 years of age cannot read or write. 

But there are still not enough 
schools. About half the population 
f Puerto Rico is of school age. Some 
of them do not go to school at all. 
Others go only a half day sp that oth- 
er students may also use the school. 
Some go to school for the full day. 
Puerto Rican children are supposed 





to go to school from the time they 
are eight until they are fourteen. 

Puerto Rico has developed a new 
type of school which is being copied 
in many Latin American countries. 
In country schools the children are 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and other regular school subjects. 
They are also taught cooking, farm- 
ing, carpentry, care of children, and 
other subjects which will help them 
in their home life. 

Pupils start to school in elementary 
schools which go from the first 
through the sixth grades. Next come 
the junior high schools which go 
from the seventh through ninth 
grades. Senior high schools go from 
tenth through twelfth grades. There 
are special trade and_ industrial 
schools which pupils may enter after 
they have finished eighth grade. 
Puerto Rico also has public night 
schools for adults. The school system 
is like many in the States. 

The University of Puerto Rico is 
in a town called Rio Piedras. Its agri- 
cultural college is in Mayaguez. The 
University is Government-supported. 
This fall the Catholic University of 
Washington, D.C. has opened a 
branch at Ponce, second largest 
city on the island. 

In general Puerto Rican children 
study the same subjects in schools 
that U. S. children study. Text books 
are the same as those used in the 
U.S. Some classes are taught in Eng- 
lish, but most are in Spanish. For 
example, pupils in junior high 
schools spend from one-quarter to 
one-third of their school day study- 
ing English. But they study mathe- 
matics, social studies, science and 
their other subjects in Spanish. 

(Junior Scholastic interviewed two 
Puerto Rican school children. Both 
of them are from the middle-class. ) 
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EIRA'S 
STORY 


As told to Pat Lauber 
Special Reporter for Junior Scholastic 
4 My name _ is 
Eira Gwynne 
Biddle. I am 12 
years old and in 
the eighth grade. 
I live with my 
family in San- 
turce, a suburb 
of San Juan. | 
have one brother, 
George, and no sisters. My father is 
a medical technologist. 

We live in a green and brown 
stucco apartment house. Our apart- 
ment has two bedrooms, a living 
room, and a kitchen. When I get 
up in the morning, I have oatmeal 
or eggs, bread and butter, and coffee 
for breakfast. When I come home 
from school at noon for lunch I have 
soup, eggs, crackers, and fruit. For 
dinner we are likely to have soup, 
meat, rice and beans, and milk. 
Puerto Ricans eat a great deal of 
rice and beans. But of all foods I like 
oranges best. 

The school I attend is called Fed- 
erico Asenjo. I study mathematics, 
social studies, science, English, 
Spanish, geography. My other classes 
are singing, art, physical education, 
and handicraft. In handicraft we 
learn how to work leather and wood, 
sewing, and how to weave. 

After school I play games with 
my friends. We like to play hide and 
seek, basketball, volleyball, pelota, 
and baseball. My favorite position in 
baseball is first base. In summer time 
we often go swimming. Visitors from 





Eira 


the north gc swimming in winter, ° 


too. The temperature in Puerto Rico 
is usually in the 70s all year round— 
low seventies in the winter and high 
seventies in summer. But those of us 
who live in Puerto Rico all year find 
the water too cool for swimming in 
winter. 

I like going to the movies, particu- 
larly to U. S. movies. 

Usually in summer I visit relatives 
on a sugar cane farm. There I like 
to ride the horses, swim at the beach, 
and eat sugar cane. I have never 
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been outside Puerto Rico. But next 
year I hope to visit the United States 
with my uncle. 

During the rest of the year, when 
I am home, I take dancing lessons. 
I am learning both ballet and Span- 
ish dancing. When I grow up I want 
to be a dancer in the theater. 


CARLOS’ STORY 


: My name is 
Carlos Cortes. 
Like Eira I am 
12 years old. I am 
going into the 





ninth grade in 
Federico Asenjo 
school. I study 


the same subjects 
Eira does except 
that I also take mechanical drawing. 
And in baseball I like to play 
catcher. 

Our schoois in Puerto Rico begin 
on the first or second Monday in 
August. Our summer vacation starts 
in the end of May. During the year 
we have holidays at Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Lincoln’s and. Washing- 
ton’s birthdays, and Easter and other 
local holidays. We get two weeks 
vacation at Christmas, and one week 
at Easter. In Summer we celebrate 
the Fourth of July and Luis Munoz 
Rivera Day, July 24. Luis Munoz 
Rivera is our George Washington. 


Carlos 


We have an extra celebration at 
Christmas time which I do not be- 
lieve you have This celebration is 
alled Three Kings Day. It is a Span- 
ish holiday which we still keep and it 
is our big winter celebration. For 
us it is a bigger celebration than 
Christmas, but we celebrate it much 
celebrate Christmas with 
presents and a special meal of turkey 
or ham. Three Kings Day comes on 


as you 


January 6. This is the day when the 
Three Kings (sometimes called Wise 
Men) came bringing gifts to the 
Christ Child. At 
groups of us go about the streets sing- 


Christmas time 


ing carols. which we call “Aguinal- 
dos.” 

Like Eira | live in Santurce with 
my family. I have three brothers and 
two sisters. My father is a chef in a 
restaurant. My family lives in a green 
stucco house. 

In summer I stay in Santurce and 
work in a garage. I am very inter- 
ested in engines. When I grow up I 
want to be an airplane mechanic. 


VISIT TO PUERTO RICO 


HE city of San Juan is itself an 

island. When the city was first 

built in the 1500s, it was entirely 
walled in. Now that the city has 
spread out, much of the old walling 
has been torn down. As I walked 
about I cathe upon sections of the old 
wall, and there are still two old forts 
in the city, San Cristobal and El 
Morro. 

The streets of San Juan are nar- 
row, twisting, and hilly. Traffic is 
mostly one-way and U. S. cars seem 
like mechanical giants as they wind 
their way along these streets. Many 
buildings are made of green, brown, 
or orange-yellow stucco. Many of 
them have balconies overhanging the 
streets. There are all kinds of stores. 
Some have glass display windows, 
but others open directly on the street. 
When there is a sudden shower of 
tropical rain, you step into a store 
and wait until the rain ends. 

San Juan is a noisy city. People 
crowd along the narrow streets talk- 
ing in English and Spanish. Peddlers 
shout their wares. Little boys sell 
penny packages of Chiclets. Cars 
blow their horns constantly. (Puerto 
Rico law says drivers have to blow 
their horns at every street crossing 
and the drivers seem to enjoy mak- 
ing this noise.) Planes zoom over- 
head every few minutes. San Juan 
has a large airport. 

There are three main kinds uf pub- 
lic transportation in Puerto Rico— 
buses, publicos, and taxis. Buses, 
which the Puerto Ricans call “gua- 
guas” are much like our buses. Pub- 
licos are a kind of taxi. They are cars 
which just make certain trips, for 
example, between San Juan and Rio 
Piedras. 

There is one railroad on the island, 
a narrow gauge train used mostly for 
hauling sugar cane. 

Near San Juan the Government is 
building the largest housing develop- 
ment in the world. This development 
is called Puerto Nuevo. (See picture 
on page 8.) It consists of thousands 
of one-family houses. The houses 
are made of cement and stucco. The 
houses are painted gray, white, pink, 
green, or blue. As the families move 
in, some of them add grillwork to the 
houses, others put colored urns along 


* Means word is defined on page 26. 


the front porch, many plant gardens. 

One day I went on a trip to E| 
Yunque, a mountain in a national 
forest. We drove past fields of suga: 
cane, groves of grapefruit, oranges 
coconuts, bananas. We passed coun- 
try people walking along the road 
with baskets or bundles balanced on 
their heads. We saw men riding 
horses with a basket full of cane o1 
fruits on either side of the saddle. 

Along country roads we saw 
wooden grocery stores with shelves 
lined with cans. Here the neighbor- 
ing people gather to chat and listen 
to the radio. On Saturdays and holi 
days a suckling pig is killed and 
roasted at the store. Then the pig is 
carved up and portions are sold. 

E] Yunque is the third highest 
mountain on the island. It rains mor: 
on E] Yunque than in any other place 
in Puerto Rico. Giant tree ferns, trail- 
ing vines, thick trees and bushes 
brightly colored flowers grow al! 
over E] Yunque. On our way up w 
saw banana plants, coffee plants 
orchids, hibiscus, begonias, palm 
trees, and many other plants. 

On our returt. trip we stopped at 
Luquillo Beach, one of Puerto Rico's 
most beautiful beaches. The water is 
aquamarine.* The beach is miles of 
white sand. And a grove of tall pal: 
trees grows along the edge of th 
beach.—Pat LAUBER 
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The Brightest Star 


Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, New 


F THE billions of stars in the 

universe there is one that is 

more important to man than 
all of the others combined. This star 
is the sun. We refer to it as our star 
and acknowledge our dependence 
ipon it. 

Man has recognized the impor- 
tance of the sun for untold centuries. 
From the earliest times man has 
known that the sun is the principal 
source of energy which sustains life 
upon the earth. The sun was wor- 
shipped as a god long before the 
lawn of history. Its return to the sky 
ifter the long dark night was await- 
ed in feverish anticipation. How dis- 
astrous it would be if the sun god 
suddenly deserted this world! 

Today the sun remains quite as 
important as it was to the Ancients 
- but in a somewhat different way. 
The Ancients viewed the sun in an 
ittitude of fear and _ superstition. 
Modern man considers it from a 
purely scientific point of view. With 
the aid of the telescope, the spectro- 
scope, and the camera, together with 
modern mathematics, our astrono- 
ners have learned many interesting 
facts about the sun’s place in the 
iniverse and its relation to the earth 
and other planets. 


POWER OF THE SUN 


We know today that rays from the 
un are gentle enough to mature a 
tiny seedling in the soil into a flow- 
er. And we also know that this same 
sun is so powerful it can burn and 
lind a man living 93,003,000 miles 
iway (on Earth) who watches it too 
ong and too intently. On a cosmic 
scale this distance isn’t even a good 
op, skip, or jump. But, by terrestial 
tandards, a plane flown as fast as 
even miles per minute would take 
25 years to reach the sun. 

Perhaps the question asked most 
frequently about our daytime star 
is, “By what process does the sun 
tive off its life-giving energy?” Until 
ecent times men believed that the 
un “burned.” However, this does 
not explain the long period of solar 
activity. If the sun were made of 


By Catharine E. Barry 


pure coal and set afire at the time of 
the first Pharaohs of Egypt, today it 
would be nothing but pure ash. 

Another belief was that the walls 
of the sun were falling in causing 
pressure, due to contraction, which 
produced the energy (heat). 

But most astronomers today be- 
lieve that matter is changed into 
energy by the subatomic forces with- 
in the interior of the sun. And they 
believe the sun will continue releas- 
ing its energy for billions of years at 
the rate of 4,000,000 tons of matter 
changed into energy per second. 

The size of the sun is rather star- 
tling, and yet by no means is it one 
of the largest suns in the universe. 
We think the earth is fairly big— 
7,918 miles in diameter. To realize 
the size of the sun, you will have to 
place 108 earths side by side, like 
beads in a necklace, to measure the 
sun's diameter of 864,000 miles. The 
surface area of the sun is about 
12,000 times as great as the earth’s. 
It would take 1,250,000 earths to fill 
up the sun’s sphere. 

The sun is so hot, about 11,000° 
Fahrenheit on the surface, that all of 
the elements known to be within it 
are in gaseous form. More than two- 
thirds of the known elements on earth 
have been found in the sun, and one 
(helium) was discovered there be- 
fore it was known on earth. 


York 


Perhaps the most interesting sur- 
face markings of our daytime star 
are the sunspots. In earlier days it 
was considered blasphemous to sug- 
gest such an “immaculate body” 
could have a blemish. However, the 
spots can be plainly seen with the 
naked eye protected by a dark glass. 

Sunspots are cyclonic storms. Some 
last for only a few days. Others last 
for weeks. These storms cause our 
Northern Lights (Aurora Borealis ) 
as they do the Aurora Australis in 
the southern hemisphere. 

By observing these spots, astrono- 
mers have learned that the sun ro- 
tates on its axis at different rates of 
speed in different latitudes. In other 
words, the sun rotates faster at the 
equator than near its poles. The sun 
is also moving through space at the 
rate of 12.2 miles per second toward 
the star Vega. 


The October Sky 


This month there are two head- 
liners in our astronomical news, the 
Hunter's Moon and the Orionid Me- 
teors. 

The glorious red - gold Hunter’s 
Moon will make its appearance in 
the east on Sunday, Oct. 17, just as 
the sun sets in the west. Like the 

(Continued on page 23) 
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JUPITER 





NEPTUNE 


SATURN 








From ‘‘Sun, Moon and Stars’’ by W. T. Skilling and R. 8S. Richardson (Whittlesey House) 
Chart shows the relative sizes of the planets and the sun. 
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ILL SMITH 


turned 21 last 
January. Next month, on 
November 2, he will vote for 
the first time. This is one of the great- 
est privileges that comes with being 
“of age” and being a citizen of a 
democracy. 7 

Bill will help elect the next Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the 
United States. 

He will help elect a Congressman 
from his district and many county, 
city, or township officials. 

Bill lives in one of the 32 states 
that is electing a U. S. Senator this 
year. The other 16 do not elect Sen- 
ators this year. And his state is one 
of the 33 which is choosing a new 
Governor. 


50,000,000 VOTERS 


Bill Smith is just an ordinary voter, 
one of 50,000,000. Voters in all states 
must meet certain conditions before 
they may vote. These conditions are 
alike in nearly all the states. But 
there are some that have 
special requirements. 

Bill Smith would have to pay a 
special tax (poll tax) before voting 
if he lived in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, or Virginia. 

In every state Bill would have to 
be an American citizen. But in Con- 
necticut and South Dakota, he would 
have to be a citizen for at least five 
years. 

In 18 states Bill would have to 
prove that he could read and write 
before he could vote. 

Laws in every state say that a 


states 
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Votes 


voter must be a resident of the state, 
county, and election district in which 
he votes. He has to be a resident 
from 10 days to two years, depend- 
ing on the state. 

If Bill lived in Georgia, he could 
have voted last year. Georgians may 
vote when they are 18. 

This is the forty-first time the 
people of the United States are elect- 
ing their President. Our first Presi- 
dent, George Washington, was 
elected in 1789. A President and 
Vice-President are elected every four 
years. 

This is the first time the Repub- 
lican party has a candidate who ran 
for President once before and was 
defeated. (See page 14.) 

This is the first time since 1928 
(when Bill was one year old) that 
the Democratic candidate is not 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was 
elected President in 1932, 1936, 1940, 
and 1944. No President before him 
was elected more than twice. 

Some people believe an amend- 
ment (change) should be added to 
our Constitution to limit a President 


to two terms. Twenty-one states 
already have approved such an 
amendment. If thirteen more ap- 


prove it, it will be written into the 
Constitution. 


THE PRESIDENT 


The Constitution says that the 
President must be at least 35 years 
old. He must have been born in the 
U. S. and lived here for 14 years. 

The Vice-President must also meet 
these conditions. He becomes Presi- 
dent in case the President in office 
dies, is impeached,* or is unable to 


* Means word is defined on page 26. 





carry out his duties. President Tru- 
man took office on April 12, 1945 
after Franklin D. Roosevelt died 
There is no Vice-President of the 
United States at present. 

The President of the United States 
has one of the most responsible jobs 
in the world. He is the head of the 
executive branch of our Government 
In carrying out the many hundreds 
of tasks of his office, he has the help 
of his Cabinet and thousands of 
other Federal Government officials 
He appoints the Cabinet members. 
ambassadors, and other officials. The 
President must see every bill Con- 
gress passes and sign every one he 
approves. He is Commander-in-Chie! 
of the armed forces. 

This year there are more than ten 
candidates for the Presidency. (Se 
page 14.) 

The two leading candidates ar 
those of the Democratic and Repub 
lican parties. These are the two 
major political parties in the United 
States. Throughout our country’s 
history there have been two majo: 
parties. Other parties that arose from 
time to time were called “third 
parties.” 

This year several “third parties 
are putting up candidates for Presi 
dent and Vice-President. 


HOW CANDIDATES ARE CHOSEN 


Each Presidential candidate is 
chosen by a party. He is nominated 
(named) by a party conventio! 
(gathering) which meets some time 
during the summer before election 
The men and women who attend the 
convention are called delegates. The) 
come from each of the 48 states and 
from U. S. territories like Alaska. 















The Constitution says that the 
President and Vice-President must 
be elected on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November. This 
year the date is November 2. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 

On November 2, when a citizen 
goes to the polls, he will not vote 
directly for President and Vice- 
President. He will vote for electors 
who are members of an Electoral 
College. The College elects the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. 

This is why: 

The men who wrote our Constitu- 
tion in 1787 thought it was unsafe 
to let the voters elect the President 
directly. They believed that a group 
of leaders should guide the people 
in making a wise choice. 

This is how: 

Each political party chooses a 
croup of electors. It chooses as many 
electors as its state is allowed. A state 
has as many electoral votes as it has 
Representatives and Senators in Con- 
gress. If it has 7 Representatives, it 
has 9 electoral votes. Each state has 
two Senators. 

How many electoral votes does 
your state have? Find out how many 
members in the House of Represent- 
atives it has and then add 2 to that 
number. 

If, on November 2, a citizen wants 
to vote for President Truman, the 
Democratic candidate, he will put 
an X on his ballot opposite the name 
of the Democratic Party. (In some 
places, the voters pull levers on a 
machine. ) 

If he wants to vote for Thomas E. 
Dewey, the Republican candidate, 
he will mark his ballot opposite the 
name of the Republican party. 

If he wants to vote for another 

indidate, he will put an X next to 
the name of his candidate’s party. 

When a voter marks his ballot, he 
is actually voting for a group of 
electors. In some states the electors’ 
names are listed on the ballot. 

\fter the votes are counted in each 
state, the winning party in each state 
is the one whose electors get the 
most votes. If the 18 Republican 
electors in Indiana get more votes 
than the 18 Democratic electors, all 
of Indiana’s 18 electoral votes will 
then be cast for Dewey and Warren. 


CONGRESS COUNTS THE VOTES 


_Do the members of the Electoral 
College from all the states go to 


Washington, D. C., to cast their bal- 
lots? No. They used to, but now they 
just mail their ballots to the capital 
before the end of the year. 

On January 6, 1949, Congress will 
count the votes. Of course, this is just 
a formality, because- everybody will 
know as early as the morning of 
November 3, what party won the 
election and who will be President 
and Vice-President for the next four 
years. 

A candidate must receive a major- 
ity of the electoral votes to win. 
There are 531 electoral votes in all, 
and 266 votes make a majority. The 
candidate who receives this majority 
is officially announced President of 
the United States. He takes oath of 
office on January 20. 

If Congress finds that no candidate 
has a majority, this is what happens: 

The House of Representatives 
elects the President from among the 
three candidates with the most votes. 

If there is any doubt about the 
election of a Vice-President, the 
Senate decides who the winner is. 

Many people say that we should 
do a-vay with the Electoral College. 
They say the people should vote for 
the President directly. 
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CONGRESS 


Every two years a new Congress is 
elected. The new Congress is known 
by number. The Congress to be 
elected in November will be the 
eighty-first Congress. 

-Congress is composed of two 
houses—the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

The Senate is composed of two 
Senators from each of our 48 states. 
This means it has 96 members. 


The House of Representatives has 
435 members. The states do not have 
equal membership in the House. The 
number of Representatives a state 
has depends on the size of its 
population. 


A Representative must be at least 
25 years old. He is elected for two 
years. The entire House of Repre- 
sentatives is elected every two years. 

A Senator must be at least 30 years 
of age. He is elected for six years. 

One-third of the Senate (32 mem- 
bers) is elected every two years. 

Congress meets for at least one 
session*® each year. The session must 
begin at noon, January 3, according 
to the Constitution. Congress may 
pick another day if it wants to. 
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Candidates for President and Vice-President 


DEMOCRATS 


President Harry S. Truman is the 
Democratic Party’s candidate for 
President. He became President of 
the United States on April 12, 1945, 
upon the death of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. He had been Vice- 
President under Mr. Roosevelt. 

Harry S. Truman was born on 

_May 8, 1884 on a farm in Lamar, 
Missouri. When he was seven years 
old, Harry entered the public school 
in Independence, Missouri, where 

the family had moved. One of his classmates was Bess 

Wallace, who later becaine his wite. 

After graduating from the Independence high school, 
Harry Truman applied for admission to West Point. 
He was turned down because of poor eyesight. He had 
worn glasses since the age of eight. For three years he 
worked in a bank and helped run the family farm. He 
joined the Missouri National Guard. During World 
War I he served in France with the American Army. 
He held the rank of captain. 

In 1919 Harry Truman married Bess Wallace. They 
have one daughter, Mary Margaret, now 24 years old. 

Mr. Truman got his start in politics in Kansas City, 
Mo. In 1922 he was elected judge of a county court. 
He made friends with Tom Pendergast, the boss of 
Kansas City politics. Pendergast helped him get elected 
to the United States Senate in 1934. 

As a Senator Mr. Truman voted for all the important 
bills President Roosevelt favored. In 1941 he was 
responsible for setting up a committee which saved the 
Government millions of dollars in working out a pro- 
gram for national defense. This committee won him so 
much popularity that the Democratic Party made him 
its Vice-Presidential candidate in 1944. 





Democratic 
National Committee 


TRUMAN 


Alben William Barkley is the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Vice-President. 
If elected, he would be the oldest 
man to become Vice-President of 
this country. He is 70 years old. 
He was born in 1877, in a log cabin 
in Graves County, Kentucky. 

As a boy Alben Barkley worked in 
his father’s tobacco fields while going 
school. He worked his way 
through college and then studied 
law at the University of Virginia. 
After a few years in local politics, he was elected to the 
U. S. Congress. He was a representative from 1913 to 
1927. Since 1927 he has been a Senator. He is now 
serving his fourth term in the Senate. 

Senator Barkley is one of the Democratic Party’s most 
loyal workers. In 1937, when the Democrats had a 
majority in Congress, he was made Senate Majority 
Leader. This year he was chosen to make the keynote 
speech at the Democratic convention. The keynote 
speech is the first important one made at a convention. 
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REPUBLICANS 


Thomas E. Dewey is running for 
President as the candidate of the 
Republican Party. He is Governor of 
New York. 

This is Governor Dewey’s third 
try at the Presidency of the United 
States. In 1940, when only 38, he 
tried for the Republican nomina- 
tion for President but lost. In 1944 
he won the nomination. But he lost 
the election to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the Democratic candidate. 

Both Governor Dewey’s father and grandfather were 
leaders of the Republican Party in Michigan. On March 
24, 1902, Thomas Edmund Dewey was born in Owosso 
Michigan. He spent his boyhood there. He had a perfect 
attendance record at school. He was never late o1 
absent. For selling copies of The Saturday Evening Post 
he once won a bicycle. He was also a Boy Scout and 
sang in the church choir. 

In 1910 Tom Dewey began his college career at the 
University of Michigan. He spent a great deal of his 
time singing and won several contests. After gradua- 
tion, in 1923, he went to New York to study law and 
singing. When he finished law school he decided to 
make law his career instead of music. 

In 1928 Tom Dewey married Frances Hutt, a gir] h 
had met at music school. They have two sons—Thoma:s 
E. Dewey, Jr., 15, and John Martin Dewey, 12. 

Thomas E. Dewey was made chief assistant to the 
U. S. District. Attorney of New York in 1931. In 1935 
he was named special prosecutor to smash gangster 
rings in New York. He became famous as a gang-buster 
In 1937 he was elected District Attorney -of New York 
City. Five years later he was elected Governor of New 
York. He was re-elected in 1946. 


. Republican 
National Committee 


DEWEY 


Earl Warren is the Republican 
candidate for Vice-President. He is 
governor of California. 

In 1944, when Thomas E. Dewey 
was chosen as the Republican cand 
date for President, he asked Gov- 
ernor Warren to run for Vice-Presi- 
dent. Governor Warren refused 
This year he accepted the offer 
When he went to the Republican 
convention this year he had hoped 
to be nominated for the Presidency 

Earl Warren was born in Los Angeles, California, on 
March 19, 1891. He attended grammar and high school 
in Bakersfield, California. He studied at the University 
of California and then took his law degree. He served in 
the Army during World War I. From 1925 to 1939 he 
was district attorney of Alameda County, California 

In 1925 Earl Warren married Nina Palmquist. The) 
have six children—three boys and three girls. 

Earl Warren was elected California’s Governor in 
1942. He was te-elected in 1946. 
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STATES’ RIGHTS DEMS. 


J. Strom Thurmond is running for 
President as candidate of the States’ 
Rights Democrats. These Democrats 
were members of the Democratic 
Party. They are Southerners who 
disagree with President Truman's 
civil rights program. They believe 
the States, not the Federal Govern- 
ment, should control these rights. 
That is why they started their own 
party. 

Mr. Thurmond is Governor of 
South Carolina. He was born in Edgefield, S. C., on 
December 5, 1902. He attended Clemson College and 
taught school before entering the South Carolina Senate 
in 1931. He was elected Governor in 1946 for a four- 
year term. 
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THURMOND 


Fielding L. Wright is the Vice- 
Presidential candidate of the States’ 
Rights Democrats. He is Governor 
1f Mississippi. 

Governor Wright was born in 
Rolling Fork, Mississippi, on May 
16, 1895. He went to school in Tgn- 
nessee before entering the University 
of Alabama. He has served in both 
houses .of Mississippi's legislature. 
He is married, has two children. 


SOCIALISTS 


Norman Thomas is running for 
President for the sixth time as the 
candidate of the Socialist Party. 

Mr. Thomas was born on Novem- 
ber 20, 1884, in Marion, Ohio. His 
father was a Presbyterian minister. 
Norman studied to be a minister like 
his father. He was graduated from 

| the Princeton Theological Seminary 

permed photo in 1905. 
Norman Thomas was a Presby- 
terian minister until 1931. He left 
the church to devote his time to the Socialist Party and 
other causes. Besides running for President, he has also 
run for Mayor of New York City and Governor of New 
York State. He was never elected to any of these offices. 

Mr. Thomas is a widower and has five grown chil- 
dren. His home is in New York City. 
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Tucker P. Smith is the Socialist 

didate for Vice-President. He is 
i‘ professor of economics at Olivet 
lege, Michigan. 

Professor Smith was born in Perry, 
Missouri, in 1899. He studied at the 
University of Missouri and at Colum- 
bia University in New York City. 
He lives with his wife and daughter 
in Highland Park, Michigan. 
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Other Party Candidates 





PROGRESSIVES 


Henry Agard Wallace is the Pro- 
gressive Party’s candidate for Presi- 
dent. The Progressive Party was 
founded in Philadelphia last July. 

For years Henry Wallace was a 
loyal member of the Democratic 
Party. He was Secretary of Agri- 





Z from 1933 to 1941. From 1941 to 
ee: photo 1945 he was Vice-President of the 

United States under President Roose- 

velt. In 1945 President Roosevelt 
made him Secretary of Commerce. President Truman 
dismissed him in 1946 because he criticized Truman’s 
foreign policy. Mr. Wallace believes our Government 
should be friendlier to Russia. That is one reason why 
he formed the Progressive Party. 

Henry Wallace was born on October 7, 1888 in Adair 
County, Iowa. He was always interested in scientifie 
farming and once developed a new type of seed corn. He 
is married, has two sons and a daughter. 


Glen Hearst Taylor is the Progres- 
sive candidate for Vice-President. 
He is a Senator from Idaho. He was 
elected in 1944 as a Democrat. 

Senator Taylor was born in Port- 
land, Oregon, on April 12, 1904. His 
father was once a Texas Ranger. 
The Taylor family moved to Idaho 
where Glen left school, at the age 
of 15, to work. His brother ran a 





Progressive Party photo 
traveling show, and he soon joined it TAYLOR 


as a singer and actor. In 1931 he 

married Dora Pike, an actress. They have three sons. 
Like Mr. Wallace, Senator Taylor opposes President 

Truman’s foreign policy. A year ago he made a cross- 

country trip to tell the people why. 


ALSO RUNNING 


Greenback Party. This is an old party which is in 
favor of changing our money system. President: John 
G. Scott, Craryville, N. Y. Vice-President: Granville B. 
Leeke, South Bend, Ind. 

Prohibition Party. This party would bar manufac- 
ture of liquor if it got into power. President: Dr. Claude 
A. Watson, Los Angeles, Calif. Vice-President: Dale H. 
Learn, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

American Vegetarian Party. This party is against 
eating meat and fish. President: John Maxwell, Chicago, 
Ill. Vice-President: Symon Gould, New York City. 

There are two parties which favor communism, but 
not the kind they have in Russia. These parties are: 

Socialist Labor Party. President: Edward A. Teichert, 
Greensburg, Pa. Vice-President: Stephen Emery, New 
York City. 

Socialist Workers Party. President: Farrell Dobbs, 
New York City. Vice-President: Grace Carlson, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


culture under President Roosevelt’ 
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WHAT are we voting for? 


The issues of the campaign 


HE eighth grade of Central 

Junior High was in current 

events class. They were discus- 
sing the mock election the school 
Would hold on Nov. 1, the day before 
the real election. Billy raised his 
hand. 

“I'm confused,” he said. “There 
are so many things to decide about 
—candidates for President, for the 
Senate, for the House, the differences 
between the’ political parties, the 
new parties that have started. Gosh, 
I don’t know how to make up my 
mind.” 

“That's easy,” Sally said. “Ask your 
father how he’s going to vote, and 
vote the same way. That’s what I’m 
going to do.” 

“Pooh, that’s a silly thing to do. 
Why don’t you make up your own 
mind?” Jim asked. 

“You and your father may decide 
to vote the same way, Sally,” Miss 
Saunders said. “But you really should 
think things out for yourself. Vot- 
ing is a very serious matter.” 

“How should we start, Miss Saund- 
ers?” Bob asked. 

“We'll start with the main politi- 
cal parties. Later on I'll ask you to 
do reports on individual candidates— 
the things they have done and the 
things they say they will do if 
elected. 

“But first,” Miss Saunders went on, 
“if we want to find out what each 
of these parties stands for, how can 
we do it?” 

“We could, study the party plat- 
forms. They tell what the parties 
stand for,” Rose suggested. 

Billy shook his head. “We could, 
but it wouldn't help much. My father 
says platforms are just a lot of prom- 
ises made to ‘catch votes.’ And he 
says sometimes the platforms are ex- 
actly alike—everybody is for small 
businessmen, farmers, workers, vet- 
erans, housewives.” 

“It’s not that bad, Billy,” Miss 
Saunders smiled. “Some parts of the 
platforms are just vote-catchers. But 
other parts really tell what the parties 
stand for. And don’t you remember 
that some southern Democrats formed 
their own party because they dis- 





Bureck in the Chicago Sun-Times 


HERE THEY STAND TOGETHER 


agreed with the civil rights section of 
the Democratic platform? The new 
party is called the States’ Rights Demo- 
crats. You read about that in the 
Sept. 22 issue of Junior Scholastic.” 

“How about this?” Jim asked. “We 
could take parts of the platforms and 
find out what the parties have done 
about these issues in the past. And 
we could study what the parties say 
they will do about the issues if 
elected.” 

“Good for you, Jim,” Miss Saun- 
ders said. “That was just what I was 
going to suggest. I’m going to assign 
each of you an election issue to re- 
port on a week from today.” 

“What about the’ Progressive 
party?” Sally asked. “They're a new 
party and.don't have a_ voting 
record.” 

“We'll just have to go by what the 
Progressives say they would do,” 
Miss Saunders answered. 

When the class met the following 
week they made these reports: : 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Democrats and Republicans have 
cooperated closely on many issues 
of foreign policy. “hey agreed that 
the U. S. should take part in the 
U. N. Both Democrats and Republi- 
cans represent the U. S. in the U. N. 
The two parties worked out the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Plan. They. ap- 
proved the Western Hemisphere De- 


tense Treaty. There have also been 
bitter battles about foreign policy. 

Republicans claim that the Demo- 
cratic Administration was too “soft” 
with Russia. Now, say the Republi- 
cans, we are having trouble with 
Russia. We would not have so much 
trouble if the Democrats had not 
given in to the Russians so often. 

Democrats reply that Russia was 
our war-time ally. We had to get 
along with our ally. 

Democrats also say that they favor 
international cooperation more than 
the Republicans do. 

The Progressives have attacked 
Democratic-Republican foreign pol- 
icy. They say the other two parties 
are too harsh with Russia and ar 
leading the U. S. toward war. The 
Progressives say we should be friend- 
lier toward Russia. 

Progressives oppose the European 
Recovery. Program. They say the 
U. S. should aid other countries 
through the U. N. They say aid 
should go to communist-run countries 
as well as non-communist countries 

When Billy finished his report 
Jane raised her hand. 

“Then there isn’t much differenc: 
between the Republicans and Demo- 
crats in foreign policy,” she said 
“The question is which party could 
handle our foreign policy better. 

“That's right,” Billy answered. “The 
Progressives are the ones who are 
different. They say only their part) 
can keep us out of war. 

“But Democrats and Republicans 
accuse the Progressives of being too 
friendly to Russia. They say Pro- 
gressives seldom blame Russia for 
any of our troubles, but are always 


blaming the U. S.” 


HOUSING 


The U. S. needs ten million new 
low-cost homes. Republicans, Deimo- 
crats, and Progressives all agree on 
this fact. But they differ on how to 
get the houses built. 

Republicans say that private com 
panies can best do the job. 

Democrats and Progressives 52) 
that private companies have not yet 
done the job. So they say the Gov- 
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ernment should arrange to have more 
houses built. 

“What about the housing bill that 
has been up before Congress?” Billy 
asked Jane, who was making the 
report. “Whose bill is that?” 

Jane laughed and then said, “That's 
what makes the housing issue con- 
fusing. The bill is sponsored by 
Senator Taft, who is Senate Repub- 
lican leader, and by Democratic 
Senators Ellender and Wagner. This 
bill supports a Government housing 
program—the same kind the Demo- 
crats say they favor. But a number 
of both Democrats and Republicans 
oppose the bill and have kept it from 
passing in Congress.” 


HIGH PRICES 

Democrats say the Republican 
Congress caused high prices by tak- 
ing off price controls too soon. They 
say the Republicans have not tried 
to pass bills which would bring 
prices down. 

Republicans say the Democratic 
\dministration has not used all its 
powers to bring prices down. They 
say Democrats were also responsible 
for taking off price controls. They 
blame part of the inflation on the 
large amounts of money the Admin- 
istration has spent. 

Progressives, like many Democrats, 
favor price controls to keep prices 
down. They also say that large busi- 
iess profits should be more heavily 
taxed. 


U. S. COMMUNISM 
Republicans and Democrats agree 
that Communism is a danger—both 
it home and abroad. They agree 
that our present laws must be en- 
forced to keep Communists from 
seizing power in the U. S. 

Republicans charge that the Demo- 
ratic Administration has allowed 
U. §. Communists to hold important 
positions in the Govern- 
ment. A Republican -led 
Congressional committee 
has been holding hearings 
‘bout Communists in our 
Government. The com- 

ittee claims to have un- 
covered a Communist “spy 
ring” inside the Federal 
Government during the 
War, 

Republicans say the 
Democrats have not done 
a thorough job in getting 
rid of Communists in our 





Democrats have placed an unwanted 
baby, high prices, on the Republican 
doorstep. They call Republicans respon- 
sible for current high prices in U. S. 


Government. If they are elected, the 
Republicans say, they will give the 
Government a “housecleaning.” 

Democrats say they have already 
done this through “loyalty” tests. 
Each Federal employee was tested 
to make sure he was loyal to our 
Government. The few who were not 
loyal were fired. 

Democrats say the Congressional 
hearings are harming many people 
who do not get a chance to defend 
themselves against the committee's 
charges. Democrats say the hear- 
ings are bringing no information to 
light which the Government did not 
already know. 

Democrats say Republicans are 
making a fuss over Communism to 
hide their failure to do anything 
about high prices and housing. 

Progressives say U. S. Communists 
are not dangerous. They say Com- 
munists should not be fired from Gov- 
ernment jobs. Progressives say Com- 
munists should have the same rights 
other Americans have. 

“Very good, Sally,” Miss Saunders 
said. “That was a hard subject to 
present and you did a good job.” 

“I have a question,” Jim said. 
“Haven't the Progressives been ac- 
cused of being Communists?” 

“Yes, they have been. But being 
accused doesn’t mean that they are 
guilty,” Sally said. “Some of the Pro- 
gressive leaders are Communists but 
Mr. Wallace and Senator Taylor are 
not. And it is true that the Progres- 
sive party policies are often just like 
the Communist party policies.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Democrats, Republicans, and Pro- 
gressives all call for Congressional 
action to do away with racial and 
religious discrimination. States’ Rights 
Democrats say that these problems 
should be left to the states to solve 
by themselves. They say that the 
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Southern states have made good pro- 
gress in civil rights, and will make 
much better progress if the Federal 
Government keeps its hands off. 

Progressives say that Republicans 
and Democrats are do-nothings. They 
say that Congress has done little 
about civil rights. 

Democrats and Republicans say 
that when Mr. Wallace was in the 
Cabinet he himself did little about 
civil rights. 

As Rose finished her report, Jim 
asked, “President Truman has come 
out strongly in favor of a civil rights 
program, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes,” Rose said, “but Congress 
has not passed laws to make his 
program work.” 


LABOR 


In 1947 the Republican-led Con- 
gress passed the Taft-Hartley Act 
over President Truman’s veto. Some 
Democrats joined Republicans in 
passing it over his veto. What the 
Act does seems to depend on whether 
you listen to Republicans or Demo- 
crats. 

Republicans say that labor unions 
had too much power. They say the 
Act brings labor and management 
rights into even balance. They say 
the old law, known as the Wagner 
Act, was out of balance because it 
gave too much power to labor. 

Democrats, Progressives and labor 
leaders say that the Taft-Hartley Act 
favors management (owners). They 
say it will “enslave” U. S. workers. 

Republicans point to the good 
effects of the act. Democrats point 
to the bad effects. Both Democrats 
and Progressives call for repeal of 
the act. 

“Thank you, Bob,” Miss Saunders 
said. “It’s time for the bell now. So 
if any of you have more questions, 
we'll have to save them for our next 
class.” 
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Justus in the Minneapolis Star-Journal 


Republicans have placed an unwanted 
baby, Communism in the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, at Democratic door. They call 
Democrats responsible for this “baby.” 
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Drawings by Charles Beck 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY 


OF 
POLITICAL PARTIES 


Over the past 150 years the United States has developed 
a strong and continuing two-party system. “Third” parties 
have had considerable influence in shaping major-party 
policies, but have never won the Presidency. In this cam- 
paign two new parties are on the scene—the Progressives 
and the States’ Rights Democrats. This is an indication 
that the evolution of our party system is still not finished. 
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Text by Herbert L. Marx, Jr. 
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1—George Washington was elected os our first Presi- 
dent by a unanimous vote of the Electoral College 
in 1789. He took the oath of office on April 30 
1789, in New York City. Washington became the Chief 
Executive of a nation pledged to unity under a 
Constitution which made no provision for political 
parties. He condemned political parties as “destruc- 
tive” of the authority of the Federal Government 














2—Yet in his own Cabinet, Washington witnessed 
the beginning of our party system. Alexander Ham- 
itton, Secretary of the Treasury, and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Secretary of State, differed violently on 
governmental principles. Jefferson left the Cabi- 
net in 1793. He formed an anti-Federalist party 
te oppose Hamilton's Federalists. Jefferson's group 
before long came to be known as the Republicans. 
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3—Jefferson’s election to the Presidency in 1800 
had to be decided in the House of Representatives, 
because of a tie vote. With the Republicans tri- 
umphant, the Federalists largely disappeared by 
1816. There followed 12 years of the misnamed Era 
of Good Feeling. Personal feuds split the dominant 
party between National Republicans, led by J. Q. Ad- 
ams, and Andrew Jackson’s Democratic Republicans. 








4—Jackson’s election in 1828 meant victory for 
his group, which soon shortened its name to Demo 
cratic. This is the same Democratic party in exist 
ence today. Jackson was a hero to the common 

— the frontiersmen of the West and South 
His administration sow the beginning of the ‘‘spoils 
system” — handing Federal jobs to loyal party work 
ers as a reward for their part in the campaign 
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5—National conventions had their stort in 1831, 
when the Anti-Masons, a party opposed to secret 
societies, met in Baltimore, Md., to name candi- 
dates. in 1832, Democrats and National Republicans 
also held conventions in Baltimore. This ended 





























become a dominant issue. in 1848, men of variou: 
political backgrounds formed the Free Soil party 
whose purpose was to extension of slavery 
to the territories. The Free Soilers absorbed the 
earlier party. Other third parties were the 
Native Americans and the “Know-Nothings,” op- 
posed to the growing influence of immigrant labor. 






































8—In 1854, a new party—the present Repub- 
lican party — was organized in Wisconsin and else- 
where by anti-slavery leaders from many groups. 
This party bore no relation to the earlier Repub- 
lican party led by Jefferson. The new Republicans 
soon gained a large following in the North and West, 
and in 1860, they elected Abraham Lincoln as their 
first President, over the bitterly divided Democrats. 











9—Thus the present-day major party pattern was 
set. Republicans held the White House continuously 
from Lincoln’s victory until 1912, except for Demo- 
cratic Grover Cleveland’s two terms (1884-88 and 
1892-96). In the 1870s, Thomas Nast, famous car- 
toonist, developed the elephant and donkey symbols, 
shown above, to represent the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. These symbols are still in use today. 





10—The hard times following the Panic of 1873 


lent strength to minority parties supported by farm- 
ers and laborers. The Greenback party, campaigning 
for issuance of silver and paper money, won a 
million votes and elected 14 Congressmen in 1878. 
Greenback influence declined swiftly with the re- 
turn of prosperity. (The Prohibition party, alive 
today, ran its first national candidate in 1872.) 
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ll—in the 1890s, the Populists became the most 
important minor party, calling for such reforms as 
“easy” money, income tax, and government regulo- 
tion of railroads. The Populists won more than a 
million votes in 1892. Four years later they sup- 
ported the Democratic candidate, William Jennings 
Bryan, above. He was the “Boy Orator of the Platte,” 
the greatest crusader for free coinage of silver. 





12—A new animal — the Bull Moose — entered the 
political arena in 1912. Former President Theodore 
Roosevelt, who believed he had been unfairly denied 
the Republican nomination, organized the Progress- 
ive (“Bull Moose”) party. “T. R.” won more votes 
than William Howard Taft, his Republican opponent. 
But the Democratic candidate, Woodrow Wilson, 
went to the White House, and was re-elected in 1916. 
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13—The present-day Socialist party was formed 
in 1901 under Eugene V. Debs’ leadership. Social- 
ist voting strength was at its peak when Debs won 
more than 900,000 votes in 1920 while imprisoned 
for opposition to U. S. participation in World War 
1. Several groups of left-wing Socialists split 
off in 1919. Out of these came the formation of 
the present-day American Communist party. 
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i4—The Progressive party returned to the political 
scene in 1924 under a new leader, Senator Rob- 
ert M. (“Fighting Bob’’) La Follette, who won nearly 
5,000,000 votes. Supported by Socialists and Farm- 
er-Laborites, this was the largest third party vote 
ever cast in the United States. Until recently, the 
Progressive party continued to carry strong influ- 
ence in Wisconsin. led by ta Follette’s two sons. 








1920-24-28 





15—The Republicans returned to power under War- 
ren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, and Herbert Hoover 
(1920-32). Three years after the business depression 
struck in 1929, Franklin D. Roosevelt, offering a 
“New Deal,” brought victory for the Democrats. 
National recovery, war emergency, and Roosevelt's 
genius for holding together differing groups led 
to his unprecedented four successive victories. 
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16—Labor and left-wing strength has had consid- 
erable significance in recent years. In New York 
State, labor groups supporting FDR split up into 
the American Labor party and the Liberal party, the 
latter accusing the former of Communist domination. 
Since 1944, the nation-wide Political Action Com- 
mittee of the ClO, as well as AFL groups, have cam- 
paigned for candidates favorable to labor interests. 
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* Here’s real recognition for your art talent 


Thousands of walls in the U.S.A? 


a money award 


AND a place in the Ingersoll Calendar which goes to 

leading schools, libraries, magazine and newspaper offices, 
radio stations, and young people’s clubs all over the nation. Inger- 
soll calendars are treasured by recipients, are often cut apart so that 
the individual paintings may be framed. 


U. S. TIME, one of the leading manufacturers of watches and clocks 
(Ingersoll, Kelton and Saga), sponsors this Scholastic Awards 
competition to encourage artistic talent among high school stu- 
dents. Here are the important facts: 


1. Students from the 7th through the 
12th grades are eligible. 


2. You may work in oils, water color, 
tempera, crayon, chalk, pastels, or col- 
ored drawing ink, 


3. Your work will be shown in the na- 
tionally famous Fine Arts Galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, 
and judged by internationally famous 
art Critics. 
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4. There are 12 $100 prizes. Also Hon- 
orable Mention prizes of $25 to one 
entry from each sponsored region in the 
United States. Where there are no 
regionals within any state a state award 
will be made. The same honorable men- 
tion award is also offered to one entry 
each from United States possessions 
and Canada. 

5. For contest closing date see 
SCHOLASTIC RULES BOOKLET. 


Ingersoll prizes are part of Scholastic 
Awards—so the same rules apply. 


—the most famous name in time 


THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER. NEW YORK 
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World Series 


R. TRUMAN, Mr. Dewey, Dick 
M Tracy, and the Notre Dame foot- 

ball team will have to share the 
headlines this week with a couple of 
baseball teams. October 6th is the open- 
ing day of the world series and all 
America, from apple pickers to zither 
players, will be hanging on to every 
pitch and swing in the Boston Braves’ 
ball park. 

It will be the Braves versus the 
American League champions — and who 
the American League champions will 
be is still anybody’s guess as we write 
this. The Red Sox, Indians and 
Yankees are locked up in the tightest 
race in American League history. 


First for Braves Since 1914 


The Braves will be playing their first 
world series since 1914. That was the 
year of the Miracle Team. Hopelessly 
buried in last place on July 4th, 15 
games behind the leaders, the Braves 
suddenly came to life. Not only did 
they go on to cop the pennant, but they 
battered the powerful Philadelphia 
Athletics four straight in the world 
series. 

The 1948 Braves are something of a 
miracle team, too. A prize collection of 
cast-offs from other clubs plus two great 
pitchers in Johnny Sain and Warren 
Spahn, they will have their work cut 
out for them in the world series. 

No matter whom they face — Indians, 
Red Sox or Yankees — they will be the 
underdogs. The Indians and Yankees 
have better all-around teams, while the 
Sox own a ferocious collection of slug- 
gers. 

Another thing —the American Leag- 
uers have a happy habit of beating the 
National Leaguers in both All-Star 
games and world series. The American 
League has won 11 of the 15 All-Star 
games played so far and 11 out of the 
last 18 world series 


Pigskin Patter 


ERE is the way 100 famous college 
H coaches rank the football teams 
most likely to succeed this year. Voting 
is on the basis of 3 points for each first 
place choice, 2 points for second, and 
1 point for third. 


1. NOTRE DAME ........202 
2. MICHIGAN ........-.. 71 
3. MINNESOTA ......... B 
4. TEXAS 


5. PURDUE secevceesss OM 
6. CALIFORNIA ......... 28 
7. GEORGIA TECH ...... 27 
8. PENN STATE one we 
9. NORTH CAROLINA 21 
10. SO. METHODIST 20 


Even though the Fighting Irish 
haven't too tough a schedule, I have a 
hunch they'll drop at least one game. 
That old devil, Upset, ought to hit ‘em 
sooner or later. 

Another thing: I don’t think they're 
as tough as they were last year. A team 
can’t lose four of their best tackles and 
a back like Johnny Lujack and come 
back as strong as ever. So look for at 
least one defeat. 

Michigan, national co-champions last 
fall, polled 131 less votes than Notre 
Dame, but watch out for them! The 
Wolverines no longer sport their two 
great backs, Bob Chappuis and Bump 
Elliott, but the story out of Michigan 
is that halfback Gene Derricotte will 
make the fans forget all about Chappuis 
before the season is over. 

Suppose you were starting a football 
team and had your choice of getting an 
All-American lineman or an All-Amer- 


ican halfback. Which would you pick? 

Me? I'd take the lineman. Any pretty 
good player can run behind a strong 
line. But the best of halfbacks cam 
do much behind a weak line. 

Take the pro football Yankees, 
instance. After winning the Eastern 
half of the All-American Football ( 
ference for two straight years, they are 
now being socked from pillar to post. 

How come, you may ask, since t! 
still have their great backfield plus 
few new stars? They traded away their 
two best linemen. 

The Chicago Bears offer another e) 
ample. When they signed up Johnn 
Lujack and Bobby Layne this season 
everyone thought they would murde 
the rest of the National Foot) 
League. So far they're not murdering 
anybody. Their line just isn’t on 
with their backfield. 

And how about Bob Chappuis? [|p 
1946 and °47, he was an All-America: 
at Michigan. Today, as a _ Brookly 
Dodger, he is just another halfback 
Why? Because that Dodger line isn't 
opening a hole big enough for a bedbug 
to craw] through. 
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TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Second of a”series of picture tips 
on health and nutrition. Look for 
this feature every week. 









































“Just pitch me a slice of toast, mom. Gotta rush for that bus.” 


Relax, Max. Don’t skip. Don’t skimp. Don’t bolt your food. Sit 
down at the table. Eat a full meal. And you'll get up feeling 
great — ready to tackle anything from algebra to zoology. 
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The October Sky 


(Continued from page 11) 


Harvest Moon which lent light to farm- 
who were harvesting their crops, 
Hunter’s Moon lends its full light 

the hunters during their short “open 

son” for hunting. However, today 
ere is a law prohibiting the hunting 

iny animals except ‘coons by moon- 
light. 

On Friday, Oct. 22, look for a dis- 
of celestial fireworks originating 
n the constellation of Orion. This dis- 
lay is known as the Orionid meteor 

wer and is among the most faithful 

{ the annual showers, weather permit- 

g. The best time to observe a shower 

‘shooting stars” (meteors) is after 
midnight. At this hour in latitude 40° 
\, Orion will be in the southeastern 
sky quite close to the horizon. The 
loser you are to the Equator, the higher 
Orion will appear in the sky. The far- 
ther north of 40° N you are in latitude, 

‘closer to the horizon Orion will 
ippear. 

On Oct. 1 the moon will be closest 

the earth (in perigee). Its distance 

trom the earth at this time will be 223,- 

300 miles. Again on Oct. 29 the moon 

will be in perigee but will approach the 


- 


earth at a distance of 226,200. The 
moon will be farthest from the earth (in 
apogee) on Oct. 13 at a distance of 
251,900 miles. 

In the early part of the month, the 
planet Mercury’s position will be poor 
for observation. But after the 19th it 
will become a morning star and then 
will be more favorable for observation. 
By the latter part of the month it will 
be about 16° 
at sunrise. 
the “star.” 


above the eastern horizon 
So the early riser will catch 


The planet Venus is still a good 
morning star and will remain so all 
month, rising several hours before the 
sun. On Oct. 6 Venus will be seen with 
a half degree of Regulus, the bright 
star in the sickle of Leo. 

Mars by the middle of the month will 
by nearly set at sunset. But test your 
powers of observation. See if you can 
see it close to the beautiful red star 
Antares in the Scorpion. Antares means 
“Rival of Mars” and has been mistaken 
for the ruddy planet in the sky. Can you 
tel which is which? 

Jupiter is an evening star this month, 
setting a few hours after the sun. The 
most distant naked-eye planet from the 
earth, Saturn, will rise a couple of 
hours before the sun by Oct. 15. You 
will note that Saturn has joined Venus 
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and Regulus to enhance the beauty of 
the early morning sky picture. It is just 
a few degrees east of Regulus. 


OCTOBER TIME TABLE 
OCT. 2—New Moon 
OCT. 9—First Quarter 
OCT. 17—Full Moon (Hunter’s Moon) 
OCT. 25—Last Quarter 


Self-Propelled 


As the train pulled into the station, 
the porter knocked on a compartment 
door. “Chicago,” he announced. “Shall 
I brush you off, Madam?” 

“Certainly not,” the woman replied 
icily. “I'll get off in the usual way.” 


Irene Talarski, Washington St. School, Hartford, Conn. 





Omitted from This Issue 


Because of the space demands 
of the 


“America Votes,” 


special 8-page section, 
two of our regu- 
lar features are omitted from this 
of the 


and 


Miranda, “American 
Patriots” World 
Friendship doll in the costume of 
Switzerland, will appear in next 
week's issue. 


issue. 


Series, the 




























ADDS REFRESHMENT 
TO EVERY OCCASION 


REG. US 


fe) <<ou 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


PAT. OFF 


Ask for it either way... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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Part Ab Carneg 


in Rockefeller Center 
KTinry Published in Scholastic 





ie Institute 


These are the opportunities offered to every student 


who enters the 1949 SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Scholastic Magazines’ Awards programs are 
open to every junior and senior high school 
student regularly enrolled in any public, private 
or parochial school. 

Your art work, photographs and writing are 
eligible for $10,000 in prizes. Seniors may com- 
pete for 85 full-tuition scholarships. Prize- 
winning art and photographic work will be on 
exhibition next spring, while many of the prize- 
winning manuscripts will be printed in Scholastic 
Magazines. 

Make your plans to enter now. If you live 


in an area where a department store or news- 
paper sponsors a regional program (see next 
page), you will have a chance to win regional 
prizes as well as national. ALL ENTRIES MUST 
BE SENT TO THE REGIONAL SPONSOR IN THOSE 
AREAS. 


Classifications and sponsors are listed on 
these pages. For full information, ask your 
teacher for a rules booklet or write to Scholastic 
Awards, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Be sure to mention whether you want a booklet 
for art, writing or photography. 


HERE ARE THE CLASSIFICATIONS YOU MAY ENTER: 


Short Story Radio scripts 
Essay Historical article 
Poetry Current Events report 


International Letters Writi 
Short-short story ° etters ng 
. News story 
Review 
Feature story 
ae Interview 


Autobiographical sketch Sports writing 
Column 


Editorial 


General article 


Literary article 





ART 


Oils General Design 
Water Color and Tempera Costume Design 
Crayon, charcoal, chalk and pastels Lettering 
Black drawing inks Posters and advertising art 
Colored drawing inks Sculpture 
Linoleum Block Printing Ceramics and ceramic sculpture 
Fabric decoration 


Handcraft 


Cartooning 
Pencil Drawing 
Prints 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


News Sports 
School or camp activities 


Animals 


Community or social life 
Scenic View 


Color transparencies 
Portrait 
Still Life 


The national closing date for Writing is March 4, 1949— 
For Art or Photography, March 15, 1949. 
For regional closing dates, see your regional rules booklet. 


National winners will be announced in the Student Achievement 
issues of Scholastic Magazines in May. 


Regional winners will be announced by the sponsors shortly 
after regional closing date. 
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Ky fulttvition scholarships 


SURUUOM in prizes 


These organizations sponsor classifications and award valuable prizes: 


WRITING 


Audio Devices, Inc. 
Kellogg Company 


National Conference of Christians and Jews 


Quill and Scroll 


Royal Typewriter Company 


Teen Age Book Club 


L. E. Waterman Company 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ansco, Inc. 


Alabama (Central) 

THE BIRMINGHAM POST 
Colorado (State) 

THE DENVER POST 
Connecticut (State) 

THE HARTFORD COURANT, PARADE OF YOUTH 
District of Columbia 

THE WASHINGTON STAR 


Florida (Northern) 


THE JACKSONVILLE JOURNAL 


a 





Alabama (State) 

‘OVEMAN, JOSEPH & LOEB, Birmingham 
izona (State) 

COLES HOME FURNISHINGS, and VALLEY NA- 
TIONAL BANK, Phoenix 


California (Southern) 
BULLOCK’S, Los Angeles 
California (Northern) 
THE EMPORIUM, San Francisco 
slorado (State) 
IME MAY CO0., Denver 
nnecticut (State) 
THE HARTFORD COURANT, PARADE OF YOUTH 
Delaware (State) 
GIMBEL BROTHERS, Philadelphia 
eorgia (State) 
RCH, INC., Atlanta 
nois (Chicago) 
STATE STREET COUNCIL 


lllinois (Northeastern) 


WIEBOLDT'S, Evanston 

lllinois (Du Page and Southern Cook Counties) 
WIEBOLDT'S, Oak Park 

Illinois (Central and Southern) 

LINN & SCRUGGS, Decatur 


Indiana (State) 


THE WM. H. BLOCK CO., Indianapolis 









ART 


American Crayon Company 
American Lead Pencil Company 
American Silk Mills (Amermill) 

’ Collier’s 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Higgins Ink Company, Inc. 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
Society of Illustrators 
Strathmore Paper Company 


The United States Time Corporation (Ingersoll) 
Regional programs are conducted by newspapers and department stores in the 


WRITING 
Ilinois (North Central) 


THE PEORIA STAR 


Louisiana (State) and Mississippi (State) 


THE NEW ORLEANS STATES 
Michigan (Southeastern) 


THE DETROIT NEWS 


Missouri (Eastern) and Illinois (Western) 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 
New Jersey (State) 


THE NEWARK NEWS 


lowa (State) 
YOUNKERS, Des Moines 


Kansas (State) 


THE ALLEN W. HINKEL CO., Wichita 


Louisiana (State) 


MAISON BLANCHE CO., New Orleans 


Massach usetts (State) 
R. H. WHITES, Boston 


Michigan (State) 


CROWLEY, MILNER & CO., Detroit 


Minnesota (State) 


THE DAYTON COMPANY, Minneapolis 


Mississippi (State) 


R. E. KENNINGTON CO., Jackson 


Missouri (Eastern) 
STIX, BAER & FULLER, St. Louis 


Missouri (Western) 


ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


areas listed below. Consult your regional booklets for detailed instructions. 


New York (Capital District) 


ALBANY KNICKERBOCKER NEWS 


New York (Southern Tier) 
THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 
Ohio (Cleveland Area) 
THE CLEVELAND NEWS 
Pennsylvania (Western) 
THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Virginia (Peninsula) 


THE NEWPORT NEWS TIMES-HERALD 


New York (Mid-Hudson Valley) 


LUCKEY, PLATT & CO., Poughkeepsie 


Ohio (Northeastern) 

THE HALLE BROS. CO., Cleveland 
Oklahoma (State) 

JOHN A. BROWN C0., Oklahoma City 


Oregon (State) 


MEIER & FRANK (CO., Portland 
Pennsylvania (Central) 

L. L. STEARNS & SONS, Williamsport 
Pennsylvania (Southeastern) 

GIMBEL BROTHERS, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania (Western) 

KAUFMANN’S, Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania (Northeastern) 


FOWLER, DICK & WALKER, Wilkes-Barre 


EMERY, BIRD, THAYER CO., Kansas City Texas (Northern) 


New York (South Central) 


HILL, McLEAN & HASKINS, Binghamton 


New York (Brooklyn only) 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS, Brooklyn 


New York (Bronx) 


SACHS QUALITY STORES, 
150th Street on 3rd Avenue 


New York (Central Western) 


SIBLEY, LINDSAY & CURR, Rochester 


W. C. STRIPLING CO., Fort Worth 


Texas (Southeastern) 


FOLEY'S, Houston 
Washington (State) 
FREDERICK & NELSON, Seattle 


West Virginia (State) 


THE DIAMOND, Charleston 


Wisconsin (State) 


SCHUSTER’S, Milwaukee 
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TRICKY TWINS 


Some words fool you. They sound 
a lot alike. But they’re spelled differ- 
ently and have very different mean- 
ings. Be careful not to confuse these 
tricky twins the way Judy did when 
she wrote to her cousin. Here is what 
Judy wrote: 

When school opened last month, 
the mare spoke at our first assembly. 

A mare is a female horse. Judy 
meant to say that the mayor spoke. 











CORRECTLY 
SPEAKING 


“The teacher took the slingshot off 
me,” said George. 

What's wrong with his grammar? 
If you don't see anything wrong with 
it the chances are you make the same 
mistake yourself. A lot of people do. 

George should “The 
teacher took the slingshot from me.” 

Don’t use off (or off of ) when you 
mean from. If the teacher took the 


have said, 


slingshot off George, it must have 
been on hi Was this what he 
meant? 





How Words Change 


investigate (in-VES-tih-gate. Pro- 
nounce ves to rhyme with yes.) In 
Latin vestigium means “footprint.” 
And vestigare means “to track or 
trace by footprints.” From this word 
came another Latin verb, investi- 
gare. Instead of meaning “to track 
men or animals by their footprints” 
this verb meant “to trace fact or 
search for information.” 

Our word investigate comes from 
the Latin investigare. Investigate 
means “to search or follow the trace 
of.” It also means “to follow up by 
inquiry or observation.” 

Here are two examples of the use 
of the word investigate: 

The police are investigating a 
suspicious character seen near the 
scene of the crime. 

A committee is investigating the 

causes of unemployment. 


S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred*® in this issue are defined here. 





aquamarine (AK-wa-ma-reen. Pro 
nounce the first a as in act. Pronounce 
the second two a’s as in sofa). Adjectiv: 
describing a color that is light blue-green 
or greenish-blue. Also a noun, a gem 
of that color. 

impeached (ihm-PEACHD). Ver! 
past tense. A government official is im 
peached when an authorized legislatiy 
body charges him with misconducv in 
office. For example, President Johnso: 
was impeached by Congress, but h 
was found not guilty and was not re 
moved from office. 

ingredient (in-GREE-dih-ent). Noun 
Something used in combination wit! 
other things to make a finished whol 
In cooking, for example, a number o! 
ingredients are used to make a cake. 

mediator (MEE-dih-a-tor). Noun. A 
person who tries to bring about agre: 
ment or peace between persons 
groups. In this case, Count Bernadott 
served as mediator between the Israeli 
and the Arabs. 

session (SESH-un). Noun. The meet 
ing or assembly of a group of peop 
for a particular purpose. It is most con 
monly one of a series of meetings. Wh« 
your class meets each day, 
be jn session. 

Names and Places in the News 

Puerto Rico (Spanish: PWEHR-t 
REE-koe. English: POR-toe REE-koe 

San Juan (SAN HWAHN. Pronoun 
San as in the word sand.) 
(ma-SHEH-tay. 
as in mat.) 


(ELL 


g hard, 


machete Pronoun 
the first a 
El Fanguito 


Pronounce the 


‘ang-GEE-toe 
Fang-GEE-t 


as in go.) 
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“DRAW” FOR A PRIZE in “the Higgins shelaalie awards 
sponsored for 20 consecutive years by the makers of ¥ 
HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS 


63 cash prizes — 27 gifts —chances for scholarships 


Classroom work in drawing ink by Junior and Senior High School students may 
be entered in competition in any of these fields: FREE HAND DRAWING IN 
COLORED INKS—FREE HAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS—CAR. 
TOONING—MECHANICAL DRAWING—A nearby department store spon- 
sor (perhaps in your city) exhibits entries and 
awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or —* 
write to Scholastic, 220 E, 42nd St., New York 17. | 


INC, 271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 


HIGGINS 





INK €0., 


Sta As intial 


ANNIVERSARY HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS 
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- INTERNATIONAL STANDARD | 








“SINCE 1880 


THE 
wugeuns 


OF EXCELLENCE 


it is said to 
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Junior Writers 





Contributions should be sent to Junior Writ- 
ers, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. Contributions must be 
signed by your teacher, saying they are your 
original work. 


My Dream 


I never need to také a train, 
A rocketship or airplane, 

| take a dream and travel far 
Across the ocean to a star. 


| take a trip to Mercury 

And far below me I can see 

The Milky Way so sparkling white, 
Glitter like diamonds in the night. 


There is the moon with a silvery door 
Opening unto a misty floor, 

So lazily slipping back to its home 

Of silver webs and crystal dome. 


Now over there is Pluto’s gate, 

But I must hurry or be late, 

For soon I know ‘my journey ends 

When light of dawn from sky descends. 
Marion Arnott 


Joseph Jenks Jr. High, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Teacher, Christine E. Brown 


Monotony 


fovies, movies, they’re all the same, 


llowing the plan of a simple game: 
rst the hero, brave and fair, 

nds a girl of beauty rare; 
; 


\ 
I 
I 
I 
He overcomes some dangers great, 


{nd then his girl gives him the gate; 
Then again with all his powers, 

He sends the villain to the showers; 
{nd when justice is finally done, 


He again pursues his lovely one; 

He wins her love and in a while, 

We see them marching up the aisle. 

And now you see why I complain: 

Movies, movies, they're all the same. 
Carol Bobula, Grade 9 


Wilbur Wright Jr. High, Cleveland, Ohio 
Teacher, Frances $. Williams 


Mysterious Shadow 


In the midst of a fog im the dark of the 


ight, 

I see a strange shadow through pale 
moonlight. 

From a window of mine this creature 
see, 

Which seems to come closer .and closer 
to me, 


What noise do I hear? Oh-h-h, the 
break of a bone. 





And now—oh, it can’t be, why yes, it's 
a moan. 

This thing—ah-h-h, it moves, back and 
forth does it sway, 

And look—why it seems to be moving 
away. 


Now the fog lifts. The figure I see. 

Why, it’s only the shadow of a little 
elm tree. 

The bone I heard crack was only a twig. 

The moan was a rustle. Imagination is 


What Is Time? 


The modern clock ticks in rhyme 
Gotta-go, gotta-go, gotta-go; 
While grandfather’s clock only drones 
Take-your-time, take-your-time. 

Joanne Herbert, Grade 9 


Central Junior High, Kalispell, Mont. 
Teacher, V. Ruth Creveling 


Painting 


Blue, white, and pink colored snow— 
Did it ever snow so 


big. All because of an artist’s fancy? 
Douglas Egan, Grade 9 
Central Junior High, Kalispell, Mont. 
Teacher, V. Ruth Creveling 


Loretta Marino, Grade 8 
Public School No. 2, South Hackensack, N. J. 
Teacher, Anna Gennaro 








24 CASH PRIZES 


SPECIAL ADDITIONAL AWARDS 


WI N WITH YOUR 


VENUS PENCIL 
DRAWINGS! 

Start now! . . . Enter the 22nd Annual Venus. 

Scholastic Art Awards Contest. 24 Cash prizes 


—plus special awards for all prize winners 
in most of the other art classifications. 














Look for the 
green crackled 
finish! 





MORE 
HELP HERE! 


Send now for “Sketch- 
ing with Venus” . . . 24 
pages ... bright, valu- 
able instruction on the 
art of pencil 
sketching .. . 
Popular witi 
experts and 
beginners 
alike! ; 
Only 25c 


FOR DETAILS ~. . SEE YOUR 
ART INSTRUCTOR .. . NOW! 
CAN HELP 


VENU YOU WIN! 


Use the pencils professionals 
prefer ... VENUS DRAW- 
ING PENCILS ... ac 

curately graded in all 17 
degrees for perfect ren- 





world’s finest, largest- I American Lead Pencil Co., ! 
selling drawing pen- 1 Hoboken, N. J. ! 
cils. : Enclosed is 25¢ for my copy of “Sketching 
i with Venus.” 1 
I Aa cctadinintesaeedasion spdtaiens 
i ADDRESS ecccceccce eee j 
1 CITY Ci unolae aes . STATE I 


DRAWING 
PENCILS 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., HOBOKEN, N. J.—MAKERS OF FAMOUS VENUS HOODED PENS. 
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Lazy Farmer 
Farmer: “What can 
tractors do?” 
Clerk: “They can do half your work.” 
Farmer: “Ill take two of them.” 
Gordon Beckett, Frank, W. Va. 


Where Else? 


“Did any of you children ever see 
an elephant skin?” asked the teacher. 
“I have,” said Willie. 
“Where was it?” 
“On the elephant,” answered Willie. 
Beverly Bernstein, Kellom School, Omaha, Neb. 


Quick 
Boy (standing in the middle of a 
street): “Officer, what is the quickest 
way to get to the hospital?” 
Officer: “Keep standing where you 
are standing now.” 
Flossine Moore, Mary Potter H. S., Oxford, N. C. 
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Your Shoes 


are Showing! 










ne tbe 
Embarrassing, 


you 
NEED 










entific combination 
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/ Shinolo’s 9° eep shoes 


of oily woxes helps k 


flexible—and new-looking longer: 


ola is easy to apply and eco- 
uy. For good groom 
r— KEEP "EM SHIN- 
it’s 240-1 
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Patriotic ~< 


Sergeant: “So, you're complaining of 
finding sand in your soup?” 

Private: “Yes, sir.” 

Sergeant: “Did you join the Army to 
serve your country, or to complain 
about the food?” 

Private: “I joined the Army to serve 


my country, but not to eat it!” 
John Walper. Boyd School. Monroe, Mich 


Occupational Necessity 
She: “How 
you shave?” 
He: “Oh, torty or fifty times.” 
She: “Say, are you crazy?” 
He: “No, I'm a barber.” 


Robert Rosenberg, Leavenworth (Kan.) Jr. H. 8 


many times a day do 


Careless 


A man was speeding along the road, 
going at a great rate of speed. A state 
trooper caught up with him and made 
him pull over to the side of the road. 
“Why are you going so fast, bud?” 

“Well,” suid the driver, “my brakes 
are bad, and I’m hurrying home before 
I have an accident.” 

Nancy Smith, Cooper School, Chicago, tl 


Who’s Fooling Whom? 


A woma.:: had a dog of which she 
was very fond, except when he took 
possession of her favorite chair on the 
sun porch. Afraid that if she spoke 
toc harshly he would bite her, shc used 
to draw him away from the chair by 
going to the window and shouting “Cat! 
Cat!” The dog would dash to the 
window, barking, and the lady would 
take the chair. 

One day, the dog came into the sun 
porch and found his mistress already 
in the chair. He whined once or twice, 
walked around the room and then lay 
down. Suddenly he leaped to his feet, 
ran to the window, and barked furi- 
ously. The woman arose and went to 
see what was wrong. 

The dog jumped into the chair. 


Jean Kutcher. Virginia (Minn.) Jr. H. 8S 


Different Count 


First person: “How much money do 
you have with you?” 

Second person: “Oh, something be- 
tween $48 and $50.” 

First person: “Isn’t that a 
money to be carrying around?” 

Second person: “No, $2 isn’t much.” 
Ray Nelson, Reidsville (Ga.) H. 8. 


lot ot 


Charles 
Athletic Creatures 


Man: “Waiter, there’s an ant on this 
ice cream.” 
Waiter: “Hm-m! So they’re going in 
for winter sports also!” 
Marilyn Hersh, New York, N. ¥ 


Can‘t Be Helped 
Mr. Brown: “Hey, these snapshots 
you took of me are awful! I look like 
a monkey.” 
Mr. Black: “You should have thought 
of that before you asked me to take 
your picture.” 


James F Hargrave, Dunbar H. 8S., Lexington, N. « 


The Long Trek 


Ned: “Why do you suppose people 
are so tired when April Ist comes 
around?” 

Ted: “Maybe it’s ‘cause they've just 
had a March of 31 days!” 


Janelle Harrington, Efird School, Albermarle, N. 


Help Wanted 


The circus owner was hiring a new 
lion tamer. “Now all you have to do is 
step in that cage and let the lions know 
you're not afraid of them.” 

diontamer: “I couldn’t do that. | 
couldn’t be so deceitful.” 


Lula Moore, Gardendale School, Birmingham, A 


Joke of the Week 


Jim: “You say radio announcers have 
small hands?” 
Tom: “Yes. Wee paws for station 


identification.” 


Robert Morris, Collidge School, Detroit, M 
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Regulation 
84 character keyboard same as on 
big office machine. 


5 GREAT TYPING AIDS! 


UCH SELECTOR 
. Seeeans LINE SPACER 
3. FLOATING SHIFT 
4. ONE STROKE RIBB 
5. TYPEBAR SPEED BOO 
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PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 








































































































it takes 38 words to complete this puzzle. 





sore 3 points for each word you get right. 





See how close you come to top score of 114. 


} ap across ACROSS } ap across 











1. Valley. 

5. Great waterfall 
between Canada 
and state out- 

i“ lined at left. 
8. Famous cana] 


once linked the 
Great Lakes and the Hudson River. 
1, Large tree. 
\l. Person under care of guardian. 
12. Exist. 
\bbreviation of the “Empire State,” 
shown in outline map above. 
Machine for cooling yourself. 
5. Loving, affectionate. 
Gray with age. 
Faster than a walk. 
2. Kind of poem. 
2 Present form of done. 
~. Adverb meaning “in this manner.” 
3. Greek goddess, -wife of Zeus. 
5. At this time. 
ist tense of owe. 
eminine of Negro. 
ckname for Anthony. 


- One of this state’s leading industries, 
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_ which uses milk as its raw material. 

2. Old. 

», Abbreviation for Louisiana. 

4. Be tore, 

». Adjective describing something just 
made, 











°. Modern name for Persia. 

'. Capital of state outlined above. 
H0. Re "pair. 

F. Preposition meaning in exchange. 
5. Fourth tone of musical scale. 










16. Best-known river in state outlined 
above. 

17. Less than two. 

18. Reddish-brown horse. 

20. Governor of state outlined at left. He 
is also the Republican candidate for 
president of the U. S. 

21. Metals in their original form in the 
earth. 

23. You can blow this to make music. 

24. Abbreviation for advertisements. 

26. Soaked. 

29. Set forth. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in 


your edition next week. 


Next Week: The Beaver State. 
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olunican Silk Mill, 





Solution to Last Week’s Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1—Fri.; 4-citrus; 7-Warren; 8-aloud; 





Choice Food 


“Where does your father work, 


“In a canning factory.” 
“Tl bet you have a lot of good 


food at your se. What does your 


Grover, Emerson School 
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sign may win a place in the Fashion Market 
year, for we hope to guide you toward a 
greer in Dress-Fabric Design. 


S As sponsor of Division 10 of the Awards we offer 
you the cash prizes and new opportunities listed 
nh the Scholastic Rules Booklet. And we offer 
your teacher important instruction-aids to help 
you prepare designs destined for actual use in_ 
fine fabrics such as t ie 


1400 Bicalon New York 18 

















Who will create 
a new 
mechanical toy ? 
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Test your wits and your hands. You can earn 
big money if you design a new or different 
motor driven toy, powered by the mighty 
MINI MOTOR. Get Dad and Grandad, too, 
to help. 

The manufacturer of the MINI MOTOR 
(also the famous "75" water pistol and "500" 
machine water gun) offers you a 5% royalty 
for the rest of your life on all sales of your 
“brain-child,” if it is manufacturable. 

Used to operate toy airplanes, racing cars, 
speed boats or whatever you may design, 
the MINI MOTOR (flashlight battery oper- 
ated, wgt. 2 oz.) is light as a feather, built 

~with hoirbreadth precision and is powerful 
enough to run a toy bulldozer. You may find 
unexplored uses for this wonder motor which 
costs only $2, yet may make you rich. 

Fill in the coupon below and mail it with 
your check or money order for $2. You will 
receive your motor by return mail with full 
instructions and suggestions to help you get 
started in this toy award plan, and also a 
contract for your protection. Nationally known 
engineers and scientists will judge the designs. 
Don't tell us your ideas until you receive your 
contract 

You have four months to work — 


so get in line early and be a winner. 





ARPIN PRODUCTS, INC. 
421 ALDEN STREET 
ORANGE, N. J. 

Enclosed money order C) check (1) for $2. 


Please send the MIN| MOTOR and my con- 
tract to me at once. 


Name CO ee Stee eoeseresesesese 
Address... cces .corcoscecsccese ee 
City —— Zone State 



















A. Joan. 
B. Harry. 


apologies. 


Scholastic, 


gestion, the 


While Joan and Harry are dancing 
they bump into another couple. The 
fault is definitely Joan’s and Harry’s. 
Who apologizes? 


C. First Joan, then Harry. 


B is correct. He should say, “I beg 
your pardon, 
should not say, ““We beg your pardon,” 
or “We're sorry.”” Sometimes in a danc- 
ing collision both couples are at fault, 
or it is not certain which couple is to 
blame. Both boys should express their 


With the October 20th issue (week 
after next) we will start publishing the 
“How're You Doing?” suggestions sent 
in by our readers. .We have already re- 
ceived quite a few excellent ideas. It 
you have a problem you would like 
discussed, send it to the Editor, Junior 
‘ 
York 3, N. Y. Fifty cents will be paid 
for each suggestion published. If two 
or more readers send in the same sug- 


the earliest postmark will be paid. 
Please give your name and name of your 
school. If you do not wish your name 
published, please let us know. — Eprror 


” 


2 


* 


or “I’m very sorry.” He 


NOTICE 


East 12th Street, New 


one whose letter bears 





weather.” 





Helen: “Why are you going outdoors 
with your purse open?” 

Jane: “Because the paper said there 
was going to be some change in the 


Hopeful 


JOIN THE SCHOLASTIC 
LETTERING CONTEST 


\ Lat 
peeDBAL! 


°25 
$15 
$10 


5 HONORABLE 
MENTIONS 





Scholastic awards for nano tetiersns 
in any style that is creative, artistic 
versatile or practical; can be adver 
tising layouts, signs, diplomas, cer 
tificates, book jackets, mottos, illumi 
nated manuscripts, judged upon quality 
action, speed, dignity. See 
other Hunt Scholastic awards. Any 
stationer or artist material dealer ha: 
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Shirley O'Connor, Durand (Mich) H. 8. 
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6 These questions are based on articles @ 
| Zens | in this issue. Perfect score is 100. o 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 5 
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Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card for keeping his weekly score 
and for affixing award stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


1. CARIBBEAN ISLAND 
Fill in each of the blanks below with 
correct word or werds. Score 4 
points each. Total, 32. 
|. Puerto Rico was discovered by 


2. Puerto Rico’s closest neighbor on 


west is 


3, — is t h e 
principal farm crop of Puerto Rico. 
4. Puerto Rico is a territory of 


5. Until this year the Governor 
Puerto Rico was appointed by 

6. The present Governor of Puerto 

Rico is — iceots 

7. Puerto Rico was once a colony of 

8. Puerto Rico is a little larger than 

____, our smallest state. 

My score 





2. KNOW THE CANDIDATES 


Identify each of the candidates for 
President described below. Score 3 
nts each. Total, 12. 

I was born in Owosso, Michigan. 
\t one time I wanted to be a singer but 
hanged my mind and became a lawyer 
nstead. I ran for President in 1944 
Who am I? . — 

2. | was a Presbyterian minister until 
1931. I am running for President of the 
United States for the sixth time. Who 
am I? 


I am the Presidential candidate of 
rtvy founded this vear. I used to be 
Democrat. I believe that our Gevern- 
t should be friendlier to Russia. 
Who am I? 


4 


I'm from Missouri. I used to be a 








No.1 * 


No.2 


No. 3 








No.4 °¢ 


|. Name the four na- 2. No. 1 represents 
tions that border on the Earth in relation 
Palestine. to three other plan- 
=. ets. Which is Mars? 


——_— 

















Senator and for a short time was Vice- 
President of the U. S. Who am I? 


————___g——__—__ 
My score —— 


3. SKYWRITING 
Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 3 
points each. Total, 12. 
1. Which one is a planet? 
Antares; Jupiter; Fahrenheit 
2. What is the sun? A 
star; meteor; planet 
3. What moon will appear on Octo- 
ber 17? Harvest Moon; Hunter’s 
Moon; Hepcat Moon 
4. How far is the earth from the sun? 
9,000,000 miles; 30,000,000 
miles; 93,000,000 miles 


My score —____ 


4. HEADLINES 
Fill in the blanks. Score 4 points 
each. Total, 20. 
1. Maine’s new woman Senator is 
2. People ‘who live in the state of 
mav vote when they are 18 
3. Herbert V. Evatt was elected 
President of the 
4. Oct. 17 through Oct. 24 will be 
celebrated as Week 
5. South America’s longest railroad 
will stretch from Santos in — ~~ 
sa —— 
My score —__ 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


+ 


Score 3 points for each part of the 
first question and 4 points for the othe 
questions. Total, 24. 

My score _____ My total score 








sD ‘et 


3. Leading pitcher of 4. This sugar cane 
1948 National League cutter is using a 





champions. What knife called a ——_ — 
team does he play 
for? 
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TELL} 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS! 





So easy—such fun! You'll surprise yourself 
and your friends when you try decorating 
fabrics with Prang Textile Colors. These 
are the reliable colors that wash beauti- 
fully and are easy to apply. Prang Textile 
Colors are the inexpensive way to make 


glamorous creations. 


$900 in CASH PRIZES 


It can happen to you! 


Anything you decorate with Textile Colors 


can win a cash prize. 


PICTORIAL AWARDS 


and 


POSTER AWARDS 


are also sponsored by the American Crayon 
Company. as well as Textile Awards. Many 
cash prizes! Ask your teacher for details. 





SEND FOR THiS BOOKLET 


“DO IT YOURSELF.” 
Full of countless clever ideas and designs, 


Illustrated in color. 


as well as easy-to-follow directions. Only 
25c. Send today. 


Dept. 8-24 


the /"\MERICAN CRAYON company \ 
6s -, Mhirchh atl ‘ 







































Lassie is so coward- 
ly that a highland 
farmer trades her 
to Dr. MaclLure. 
Tammas (played by 
Tom Drake) be- 
lieves the dog has 
courage. 


Dr. MacLure (played by Edmund Gwenn) also 
has faith in Lassie and, aided by young Tam- 
mas, tries to train the dollie to conquer her 
dread of the water. 











Dr. Maclure successfully operates on Tam- Encouraged by his sweet- 


tis. In a suspenseful scene, the mas and Lassie is now the doctor's constant heart Margit (lovely Janet | 
doctor enlists Lassie’s aid to test companion. But the dog has not yet over- Leigh), Tammas decides to | 
a new anesthetic. come all her fear. study medicine. 

- 











During a blizzard, Dr. MacLure answers a 
call and is injured. Only Lassie can save his 
life if she can brave the flood waters and 
summon neighbors to the rescue. 





EDMUND GWENN, 
Academy Award star 
of Miracle On 34th 
Street, says: “In 
HILLS OF HOME, 
Il have my best role!’ 







SUR Steg by Onginay 
the 
missed by FRED iy Wiicoe” 
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Great Issues: Economics 


Nov. 3 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


BOOKS: The Road We Are Traveling and Goals for 
America, Stuart Chase (Twentieth Century Fund, $1 each). 
Sweden, the Middle Way, Marquis Childs (Yale U. P., rev. 
1947). Modern Economies, J. F. Corbett and Minna Colvin 
Macmillan, 1940). The Road to Serfdom, Fredrich von 
Havek (U. of Chicago Press, 1944). The Road to Reaction, 
Herman Finer (Little Brown, 1945). 

PAMPHLETS: The American Way (No. 90), Power, 

fachines and Plenty (No. 142), Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
. E. 38th St., New York 16, N. ny , 20 cents each. Ameri- 
an and Russian Economic Systems, Univ. of Chicago Round 
fable, Chicago 37, 10 cents. Can Free Enterprise Here Com- 
pete with Socialism Abroad? Town Meeting of the Air, 
New York 18, N. Y., 10 cents. 

FILMSTRIPS: Economics for Everybody. Prod. (with 
League of Women Voters) and dist. Film Publishers, Inc., 
12 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. Silent. b&w. 50 frames. 
Sale. Uncaptioned drawings with guide. Overall picture of 
{merican economic life, its basis, its strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

FILMS: Valley Town. Prod. Documentary Film Produc- 
tions, Inc., with N. Y. University. Dist. Museum of Modern 

ll Ww est 11 St., New York 23, N. Y. Sound. b&w. 30 
in. Rent. Study of technological unemployment in indus- 
trial city, offering partial solution. 

SCRIPTS: Destination Tomorrow. (Vol. 1, 6 scripts, “The 

blem of Full Employment”; Vol. II, 9 scripts, “The New 
Bill of Rights.”) Prod. over CBS with Haynes Foundation. 
Dist., Educational Radio Script and Transcription Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Educ., Washington 25, D. C. 15 min. each. 
Free loan. 


Vewfoundland 


October 20 in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: From the Newfoundland Government In- 
lormation Bureau, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.— 
Tourist Booklet, Information Booklet, Railway Folder, Map. 
Fre ee. 

ARTICLES: The Atlantic Guardian is the only magazine 
levoted exclusively to Newfoundland. It is published by 
e Guardian Associates, Ltd., Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, 
Canada. Single issues, 20 cents. U. S. subscription price 
vearly, $2. “Newfoundland in 10th Place,” Current History, 
October, 1948. 

F!LM: Newfoundland, Sentinel of the Atlantic. Prod. and 
t. Nat’l Film Bd. of Canada;*620 Fifth Ave., New York, 

(For rental, write for name of nearest “official reposi- 
v.”) Sound, color, 19 min. ~ 


Chile 


October 27 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Chile, Land of Contrasts (25 cents), 1944, 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Gov't Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Rico, the Young Rancher, by Patricia C. Fleming 
40 cents), D. C. Heath, 1942 (New World Neighbors). 
Between Mountain and Sea: Chile, by Sidney Greenbie 
‘36 cents), Row Peterson & Co., 1943 (Good Neighbor 


Series), 





TOOLS for TEACHERS 


Make your teaching easier, more effective with these helpful resource materials for forthcoming features. 


3-T 


BOOKS: Chile, Erna Ferguson (Knopf, 43), $3.50, Chile: 
a Geographic Extravaganza. Benjamin Subercaseaux (Mac- 
millan, °43), $3.00. 

FILMS: Chile. Prod. and dist. Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill.. sound, b&w, 11 min., rent or 
sale. Six films on Chile come from Hollywood Film Enter- 
prises, Harry Grubbs, Distributor, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. Titles are: People of Chile, The Andes — 
Chile’s Barrier, Chilean Nitrate, Chile’s Copper, Chilean 
Hacienda, Southern Chile. All six are sound, in color, and 
from 20 to 25 minutes, sale (rent from film libraries). 


Korea 


October 13 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Pacific Asia, Samuel Van Valkenburg Hoge 
Headline Series, Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 
16, 35 cents. Korea and the Far East, J. C. =a and 
others (World Horizons, 46), Field Afar Press, 121 E. 39th 
St.. N. Y. 16, 35 cents. Korea Looks Ahead, A. J. Grajdanzev 
(IPR pamphlet No. 15, ws Am. Council Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 1 E. 54th St., . Y. 22, 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Korea, i nior Scholastic, Dec. 8, ’47. “Duel 
in Korea,” World Week, Mar. 1, ’48. “How It Feels to Be 
a Korean in Korea,” Y. Kang, United Nations World, May 
"48. “Dr. Rhee’s Top Problems,” United States News, Aug. 6, 
"48. “Tug of War in Korea,” R. T. Oliver, Current History, 
Oct. 47. “Telltale Hats of Korea,” Travel, July ’47. “Visiting 
Our Troops in Korea,” H. L. Cutting, Travel, May °48. 

BOOKS: Japan, Korea, and Formosa, E. S. Tietiens (Bur- 
ton Holmes Travel Series, Wheeler, *40), $1.60 Happy 
Grove. Younghill:Kang (Scribner, ’33), $2. 

SCRIPT: Crisis in Korea — How Can We Solve It? (Script- 
of-the-Month No. 16, 47), American Mercury, Radio Dept., 
570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22, 10 cents. 

MAGAZINE: Voice of Korea, issued semi-monthly by 
Korea Affairs Institute, 1028 Vermont Ave., N. W., Wash- 


_ ington 5, D. C. 


World Finance 


Nov. 3 in World Week 

PAMPHLETS: Dollars, Goods, and Peace, T. P. Brockway 
(Headline Series, 48), Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16, 35 cents. 

ARTICLES: United Nations in Action (p. 36, “World 
Bank and World Fund”), World Week, Part II, Oct. 20. ’47: 
Inflation issue, Current History, July, ’48; Money and in- 
flation issue, Fortune, Apr., 48; “What Is the Sterling Area?” 
Fortune. Tuly, ’48; “Dollar Shortage Forever,” Newsweek, 
Aug. 16. 48; “Easing of World’s Money Ills,” U. S. News, 
Sept. 3, 48). 

BOOKS: Rebuilding the World Economy, Buchanan and 
Lutz (90th Centurv Fund, °47), $3.50; Money-go-round, 
J. J. Floherty (Lippincott, *44), $2.50; This Rich World, 
Constance Foster (McBride, ’43), $2: From Barter to Bank- 
ing. Tosenh Teeming (Appleton-Centurv, ’40). $2. 

RECORDINGS: Main Street and Dumbarton Oaks: World 
Trade and World Peace. (Nos. F-126 and F-127 in Building 
the Peace series.) Prod. over NBC. Dist. Educational Radio 
Script and Transcription Exchange, U. S. Office of Education. 
Washington 25, D. C. Loan. Two 30-minute programs from 
a series sponsored by the State Department in 1945, at time 
of San Francisco U. N. Conference. 
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Off the Press 


Developing a Curriculum for Modern 
Living, by F. B. Stratemeyer, H. L. 
Forkner, M. G. McKim and Asso- 
ciates. Bureau*of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
N. Y., 1947. 558 pp., $3.75. 


Teachers who are disturbed by their 
students’ lack of interest in the curric- 
ulum will find one answer in this care- 
fully constructed volume. Whether it 
is accepted as the answer will depend 
somewhat on their own educational 
ideology. ’ 

The study is part of a major research 
program on the curriculum of childhood 
and youth education. The authors have 
searched for those areas of pupil inter- 
est which have meaning for a demo- 
cratic society. They have listed for study 
by curriculum builders areas which 
range from balancing meals and regu- 
lating ventilation. to controlling sources 
of information and interpreting group 
mores, Each of these areas is outlined 
in terms of needs of early childhood, 
later childhood, youth, and adulthood. 
Detailed development of several of the 
areas is described for a first, fifth, and 
tenth grade class. Of special interest is 
the functioning of the core curriculum 
(where social studies, English, and nat- 
ural science are integrated and brought 
to bear on a common problem) and 
other special subjects. 

A valuable volume fo teachers and 
administrators who are curious about 
how a “modern” curriculum can be ap- 
plied in actiorr. 


World Words. Recommended Pronun- 
ciations, by W. Cabell Greet. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1948. 608 
pp., $6.75. 


Some 25,000 names of persons and 
places are included in this newly re- 
vised reference work by Professor Greet 
of Columbia’s English Department. 
Each entry is respelled in two ways: 
first in a simplified Websterian alphabet, 
then phonetically without special mark- 
ings. There is an introductory section 
which offers help in the pronunciation 
of languages ranging from Albanian to 
Turkish, Although the book is a stand- 
ard reference of newscasters, school 
libraries will find it a valuable source 
on pronunciation of difficult foreign 
names. 


The Word Finder, edited by J. L 
Rodale. Rodale Press, Allentown, 
Pa., 1947. 1317 pp., $6.50. 


Here is a new tool for writers who 
would rather flip a page than bite a 
nail in the never-ending quest for the 


right word, It is not . synonym book. 
Nouns, verbs, and adjectives are ar- 
ranged alphabetically. In describing the 
volume under review, for example, The 
Word Finder offers about fifty modifiers 
for “volume.” Some of the more appro- 
priate are: immense, ambitious, inex- 
haustible, substantial, sturdy. Later we 
may have use for the adjective “thumb- 
scarred.” Verbs which we can couple 
with “volume” include: browse-through, 
consult, ponder, scan, delve into. 

English teachers and school libraries 
will want to invite attention to this new 
reference volume, which promises to 
be a useful companion for writers. 


World Scope Encyclopedia. Universal 
Educational Guild, N. Y., 1948. 12 


volumes, 5312 pp., $59.90 


In the new set of World Scope En- 
cyclopedia a conscious effort has been 
made -to keep the text simple and read- 
able. A larger number of well-selected 
pictures than in earlier editions  con- 
tributes to the improved volumes. The 
articles are brief, but well condensed. 
The subjects are as broad as agriculture 
and as narrow as Zululand. Although 
the articles are unsigned, some promi- 
nent university withorities have con- 
tributed, and the general level of schol- 
arship and accuracy is high. 

Each volume measures 64% x 9% 
inches. This wi"! contribute to easy 
handling by high school students and 
the average adult fo. whom this en- 
cyclopedia is intended. 


Does Our Foreign Policy Make Sense? 
by Joseph C. Harsch. Headline 
Series, Foreign Policy Ass'n, 22 
E. 38th St.. NYC. Pamphlet. 64 


pp., 35c. 


Mr. Harsch, a foreign correspondent 
of long experience, sees American for- 
eign policy today as confused, and the 
“lasting” peace a chimera. He discerns 
four different directions in which our 
foreign policy is moving: (1) inter- 
national cooperation, (2) balance of 
power shared by Britian, U.S.S.R., and 
U. S., (3) a “Two-World” system in 





TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


TEACHERS: It is to your advan- 
tage to place your definite order for 
Scholastic Magazines at the earliest 
possible date so that the weekly de- 
livery of the magazine will not be 
interrupted. If you have not already 
placed your order, use the reply 
ecard included with this issue and 
forward it to us today if possible. 
No postage is required. 











which the U. S. leads the Western bloc 
against Russia, and(4) armed isolatio), 
These policies are described, along wit! 
our conflicting policies in the Far anc 
Middle East where we cannot reconc’| 
freedom for colonial people with stall. 
ity for colonial powers. 


Let's Be Human. Seven Steps to |) 
crease Your Ability to Handle 
People, by John L. Beckley. Due), 


Sloan and Pearce, 1947. 122 
pp., $2. 
Here in brief compass are sev 


rules which, if followed, would mat 
work a joy and multiply competit 
for the accolade, “Boss of the Ye 
Briefly stated, they are: 1. Perfect 
self control; 2. Appreciate and prais 
3. Stress rewards; Avoid punishment 
4. Criticize tactfully; 5. Always liste: 
carefully; 6. Explain thoroughly; 7. C: 
sider your workers’ interests as yo 
would your own. 

Teachers and administrators are al- 
ways bossing others, especially students. 
They would profit by reading this down 
to-earth guide for winning friends and 
influencing people. 


The Metropolitan Life. A Study in Busi- 
ness Growth, by Marquis Jame: 
Viking Press, 1947. 480 pp., $5 


Mr. James has wou two Pulitze: 
prizes for biographies of Sam Houston 
and Andrew Jackson. In the present 
volume he has written the story of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
from its beginnings during the Civil 
War period to the current slum clea 
ance program iu. the old gas-house dis 
trict of New York. American Histor 
and Economics teachers will find this 
heavily documented but smooth-flow ing 
history of a gigantic private business 
real contribution to their understanding 
of insurance as a social force. 


The Scientists Speak, edited by Warre: 
Weaver. Boni & Gaer, 1947. 36% 
pp., $3.75. 

Scientists are showing an increasing 
interest in making their work comp' 
hensible to the layman. The pr 
effort was made initially during ¢! 
intermission in the commercially spon- 
sored New York Philharmonic programs 
Eighty-one of America’s foremost scie?- 
tists tell of their work and explain | 
their findings affect our lives. Ther 
brief but enlightening chapters on @ 
great variety of subjects incluci¢ 
atoms, streptomycin, 100-octane 4s 
DDT, planets, plants, blood, ete. 

Science, social science, and Eng!is 
teachers will welcome this book, » 
breaks down into digestible langu.¢' 
many mysteries of interest to high sc!i00! 
students. There is a comprehensive 
bibliography. 


h 


Howarp L. Hurw!™ 
> 
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TEACHERS! 


Help your students NOW 
to prepare for the 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT CONTEST 


conducted by 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
FRIENDSHIP WITH SWITZERLAND, INC. 


GRAND PRIZE: A Trip to Switz- 
erland by Swissair Lines for the win- 
ning student and the teacher who 
supervises his preparatory study. 


100 additional prizes for stu- 
dents: 100 Swiss watches will be 
awarded for the 100 next best 
entries. 


Eligibility: Every student attend- 
ing a recognized high school or other 
secondary school in the U. S., either 
public, private or parochial. 


Subject: An original Essay on any 
one of the following themes: 


(a) The Birth and Progress of Swiss Democracy 

(b) Swiss Neutrality 

(c) Switzerland’s Economic importance 

(d) Swiss Contributions to the World 

(e) A Comparison of the American and Swiss 
Forms of Government 


Rules and Regulations: 


Each entry must have in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page: (1) student's name 
and home address; (2) approximate number of 
hours devoted to research work; (3) name and 
address of school; (4) this phrase: “Submitted 
in accordance with conditions of the Contest.” 


Entries must be either written in ink on large 
size ruled paper or typewritten. At the con- 
clusion of each Essay, certificote signed by the 
teacher assisting the student in preparatory 
study should be executed as follows: “! have 
supervised the research work upon which this 
essay is based, and know that it is the original 
work of the student.” 


Address all entries to: American Society for 
Friendship with Switzerland, Inc., 8 West 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. They must be postmarked 
not later than midnight January 31, 1949. 


ENROLL YOUR SCHOOL FOR THIS 
CONTEST. CHECK WITH YOUR 
PRINCIPAL FOR COMPLETE RULES, 
CONTEST POSTER, AND SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT CARD. 
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Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures. 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describ- 
ing new and promising teaching techniques and 
practices in English and Social Studies. Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time of 
publication. Send photographs if available. 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) 
contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teoth 
ers. Weekly and Monthly go FREE to Teachers. 
ordering classroom magazines club subscriptions 
for any of the following Scholastic Magazines: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC ° LITERARY CAVALCADE 
* WORLD WEEK ° PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





Published weekly during the school year, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school <>: 
holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1948, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication 


McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 7 East 12th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Educational Foreign Travel 
TOURS PLANNED FOR CULTURAL VALUES 


University Tours are planned for intelligent travelers, particularly students 
and alumni of our American colleges, and those in the teaching profession. 
The groups, which are limited to twenty-five members, travel under the 
inspirational leadership of cultured scholars who interpret the civilization 
of the countries visited, while emphasizing the particular phase of culture 
for which each itinerary is planned. Teachers return to their classes in the 
fall greatly enriched in experience and the classroom work becomes more 
vivid and interesting to them as well as their pupils. 


RTS a UT EM Te 


Season of 1949 







Backgrounds of English History and Literature. Flying Seminar — Post-War Education in Europe. 
leader: Dr. J. Clark Graham, President, Yankton College. Leader: Dr. Paul L. Dengler, University of Kansas City. 
Wales, English Lakes, Scotland, the Cathedral Towns, the England, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, France. Trans- 
South Coast, Devon, Cornwall, the Shakespeare Country. 






atlantic crossings by air. 









The European Democracies. leader: Dr. Stephen K. 


Music Appreciation. Leader to be announced. Holland, 
Bailey, Professor of Government, Wesleyan University. 


Belgium, Switzerland, Austria (Salzburg Festival), Italy, 
France, England, Scotland (Edinburgh Festival). 













Planned for students of Political Science. England, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, France. 


Classical Backgrounds. Professor Oscar E. Nybakken, | 
Department of Classics, The State University of lowa. Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, Holland, England. 


Art Appreciation. Leader: Professor James Chillman, Jr., 
Director, the Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, and Professor 
of Architecture, Rice Institute. England, France, Italy, Switzer- 


land, Belgium and Holland. Field Workshop —Resources in Teaching French. 





Art Appreciation. Leader: Dr. Walter W. Horn, Depart. | Normandy, Brittany, Chateau Country, the Pyrenees, Car- 
ment of Art, University of California. England, Holland, cassonne, Provence, the Riviera, the French Alps, French- 
belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy speaking Switzerland. Transatlantic crossings by air. 


French Summer School. Director: Dr. James B. Tharp, Backgrounds of Civilization in Mexico. Leader: Dr. 
= Country, the Pyrenees, Carcassonne, Provence. Residence- excursion by private motor from Mexico City to Guadalajara 


r-in- 


study period at the University of Grenoble. and seven-day excursion to Oaxaca. 














} 
The Ohio State University. Normandy, Brittany, the Chateau F. Tredwell Smith, The Dalton School. Including ten-day 
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The Bureau of University Travel is incorporated under 
the laws of Massachusetts as an educational founda- 
tion. It has no connection with any commercial organi- 
tation. We have been taking Americans abroad on 
educational tours for fifty-eight years. Early registra- 
tion is recommended. Mail the attached coupon for 
Prospectus. 


Bureau of University Travel 
11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 
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N WEST VIRGINIA seventy organi- 
| zations joined with the schools, 
press, radio, and government in a 
state-wide nutrition program. They had 
good reason to join forces. A study re- 
vealed that 14 of every 100 children 
ate no breakfast; only one in ten ate a 
breakfast that could be called “good.” 
Minneapolis schools threw _ their 
strength into a community-wide better 
nutrition drive. 

In North Carolina the legislature ear- 
marked funds for a Good Health cam- 
paign. Sixteen hundred billboards car- 
ried the Good Health message. One of 
North Carolina’s best known citizens, 
orchestra leader Kay Kyser, persuaded 
two well known composers to write a 
Good Health Song. Frank Sinatra and 
Dinah Shore recorded the song, It’s All 
Up to You, with Mr. Kyser’s orchestra. 
High schools conducted a_ state-wide 
oratorical contest on Good Health. 

New York schools have before them 
this fall the startling fact that 60 per 
cent of the adolescent girls and 40 per 
cent of the adolescent boys were re- 
ceiving diets poor by the usual nutri- 
tional standards. 

Houston, Texas, “sells” its children 


eccccccccoooooooooooooooosoooeoooe ANNOUNCING: 


The Battle Against 
MALNUTRITION 


and adults on Better Health with movies 
in the public parks. 

Throughout the nation people are 
waking up to the importance of learn- 
ing how to eat the right foods at the 
right time. Whole states and communi- 
ties work to “add years to life” by win- 
ning people over to better food habits. 

West Virginia and some other centers 
concentrated on Better Breakfasts. 
“During the past years,” wrote Mrs. 
Rachel H. Ferguson, chief nutritionist 
of the Division of Maternal and Child 
Health, in a letter to organizations, 
“breakfast has become the neglected 
meal. Leaders in the field of health 
have watched with alarm increasing 
evidence which indicates that the well- 
being of the population as a whole is 
definitely harmed by skimping or skip- 
ping breakfast.” So that’s where West 
Virginia concentrated its promotion — 
on adequate breakfasts. Other com- 
munities used different strategy. 

I do not need to tell any teacher of 
experience that good food is a_pre- 
requisite to good learning. We have all 
seen too many children made listless or 
restless or irritable from lack of ade- 
quate food. We know the value to 





growing boys and girls of the hot lunch 
at school. 

But there remains much to do. it 
takes time and much effort to build 
good eating habits. That is why Scholas- 
tic Magazines has decided to step up 
its attention to Nutrition. The editors 
of Scholastic classroom magazines wil! 
stress nutrition more than ever. The edii- 
tors of Scholastic Teacher and Scholas 
tic Coach will do likewise. 

To guide our efforts we have formed 
a national advisory committee on 
Health and Nutrition. This is the roster: 
Health and Fitness — Dr. Fred V. Hein. 
American Medical Association; Home 
Economics — Edna Kraft, State Super- 
visor Home Economics Education, Iowa 
State Board for Vocational Education; 
Physical Education— Joseph McKen- 
ney, Director of Physical Education, 
Boston City Schools; School Adminis- 
tration — Dr. Chester H. Katenkamp, 
Principal, Baltimore City College, Bal- 
timore, Md. Still to be appointed are a 
representative of the Parent-Teachers 
Association and a nutritionist. 

Our magazines will transmit the new- 
est knowledge and the most successful 
programs. Our first act is to invite 
teachers who have carried on success- 
ful programs to tell how they did it. 
The best articles will receive our Scho- 
lastic Nutrition Award and _ will be 
given to the nation through Scholastic 
Teacher. 

Will you join our committee and us 
in a sustained national campaign for 
health and nutrition; for upbuilding on 
of our vital resources, stamina? 


0% feast 





Awards for Article on NUTRITION—$200 


TELL YOUR STORY 


Does your school also educate children toward better eating habits? 
Do you in your classroom promote nutrition? How? 
You can advance nutrition education in United States. 


* Simply write down your school’s program or your own. 


* Keep it within 750 to 1,000 words. 


Make it interesting. 


* Your manuscript may win one of eight $25 Scholastic awards for 
teacher articles on nutrition. 


* Articles winning awards will be published in Scholastic Teacher. 


Send your story to Director, Nutrition Program, Scholastic Magazines. 
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That is where we suggest that you place this first “Where-to-find-it” for high 


The ABC's of 
Where fo Find If 


The wisest person in the world; it is said, is not the one who knows but the one 
who knows where to find it. 


By that criteria we, in this special issue, guarantee to make you very wise, in- 


deed. “Where-to-find-it” wisdom can be as near to you as your desk drawer. 


school teachers, supervisors and principals. Put it where you can put your hands 


on it quickly. 


This is the kind of directory some of your best friends borrow and forget to 
bring back. To guard against polite pilfering write your name in ink on the cover. 


We asked many teachers what we should put into this number. We crammed 
in everything we could. Some information overflows into our November special 


BOOK issue. 


In return for wisdom-on-the-half-shell we ask of you two favors: 


1. Tell us what else you would like to find in the next “Where-to-find-it.” 


2. When you write to these sources be sure to say, “I Saw It in Scholastic 


Teacher.” 


And Then What... 


IAL studies 2b here we come! A 
slide film projector under one arm, 
two maps under the other and The 
Lonesome Train record album between 
ur teeth. 

Why? 

Will the new tools of learning etch 
the lessons deeper into the young gray 
natter? Or will they merely add more 
gray hairs? Let’s look at an example. 
This happened at summer school in 
leachers College, Columbia University. 
The course: Communication. There we 
saw “motivation” elevated to something 
nore than classroom hors d'oeuvres. 

The study unit before the class was 
he City. What characterized life in a 
itv’ For this unit Prof. Lennox Grey 
rought to the class a record album, 

slides and a »vrojector and some 
this The City?” he asked as he 
‘ved the records of Gershwin’s Rhap- 
ody in Blue. “What do you hear in 


opening wail? The fire depart- 
Ambulances? Do you feel the 
itys thrust of power and drive?” 
lien he invited the class to look at 
he city through the eyes of artists. In 
larkened classroom color painted 


the white screen. Here shone a great 
city as artists see it—its majesty and 
cruelty; its fevered pace. 

Now Professor Grey turns to the city 
as a writer sees it. He reads from Man- 
hattan Transfer by John Dos Passos. 
You walk with Dos Passos north from 
City Hall through narrow canyons. The 
facts of city life become unforgettable 
because they have been surcharged with 
feeling — the feeling of competent, sen- 
sitive observers. 

Or let us take another example. 

Do you teach Milton? Not even his 
wife could love him! Can you do any 
better for that old curmudgeon? Mar- 
guerite Hood, a music professor, 
brought Milton’s poetry to class. She 
brougitt prints of the Dutch masters 
also and a Philadelphia Orchestra re- 
cording of the Bach Brandenburg Con- 
certos. All three, she said, belong to 
the same age. These are the booming 
voices of the Reformation. By listening 
to Bach we magically entered into the 
soul of Milton. Hearing Milton’s un- 
flinching verse we suddenly knew more 
about Bach and Rembrandt and the 
flowering of the Reformation. 

This technique requires no secret 





formula; no excessively hard labor. By 
the end of summer school one teacher 
went home armed with French posters, 
prints, and a folk song album. Another 
collected music and art and _ slidefilms 
of Brazil. A music teacher bought art 
prints at the Metropolitan Museum; an 
English teacher bought records. A Ne 
gro teacher from Mississippi shipped 
home a photo picture book of New 
York and the Manhattan Tower suite 
album. 


You knew by the glint in their eyes 
they expected to dazzle their classes; 
make eyes pop and set feet to tapping. 
These teachers had found new tools to 
arouse in their students pleasure, sur- 
prise, affection, and eagerness to know 
more. 

We hold no patent on this process. 
Any teacher can use it for almost any 
subject. Build your own armory of 
teaching aids. Sometimes a single film 
will perform wonders. Use this Where 
to Find It issue to hunt materials. 

Keep three aims foremost: First, 
seek beyond the confines of your own 
subject. Second, select your teaching 
aids with thought to their emotional 
impact. Third, remember that every 
classroom is a stage. The most success- 
ful teachers bring to that stage the 
deftness and trappings of expert show- 
manship. — Editor 
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NE very rich mine of superior class- 
room materials is the Information 
Office maintained by many nations in 
United States. All such offices are eager 
to help teachers. Please do not pepper 
these agencies with student requests. 

From agencies listed below you can 
obtain free or at small cost a great va- 
riety of aids, for example: posters from 
France; a beautifully illustrated book 
of Portuguese folk songs; photographs 
from the Dominican Republic; an il- 
lustrated booklet of+ Belgian folk cus- 
toms; pictures of the wild animals and 
birds from the Union of South Africa; 
pamphlets on Denmark; and exquisite 
maps in color from Britain. 

Following is a partial list of the best 
sources we know. Other agencies, 
notably the tourist bureaus and na- 
tional railway systems of certain coun- 
tries, also offer excellent materials. Each 
nation, of course, puts its best foot for- 
ward. Tell them what you need and 
they will help you. Address all in New 
York City except Pan American Union. 
Mention you saw the address in Scho- 
lastic Teacher. — Ed. 

American-Swedish News Exchange, Inc. 


630 Fifth Ave. Pamphlets, folders, free 


photos. 


Australian News and Information Bureau 
636 Fifth Ave. Pamphlets. 
Brazilian Government Trade Bureau 
551 Fifth Ave. Good pamphlets. 


British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. All kinds of ma- 


terials—pamphlets, posters, photos, ete. 


About Other Countries 


By print and picture many nations tell their stories 


Canadian Information Service 
620 Fifth Ave. Bulletins, brochures, 
pamphlets, free photos. 


Casa de Portugal 
630 Fifth Ave. Most pamphlets in Portu- 
guese. 

Chinese News Service 


30 Rockefeller Plaza. Good pamphlets, 
excellent library, photos. (charge ) 


Czechoslovak Information Service 
1790 Broadway. Informative pamphlets 
not too well illustrated. 





100 ADDITIONAL PRIZES OF SWISS WATCHES 
FOR ALL INFORMATION Asm YOUR TEACHER 


This poster in color has been sent to every 
U. S. high school with full information about 
the National High School contest. See also the 


announcement of American Society for Friend- 


ship with Switzerland on page 2-T of this issue. 


Danish Information Office 
15 Moor St. Numerous pamphlets and 
brochures, very attractive and infor 
tive. 
Dominican Information Center 
507 Fifth Ave. 
Information Division of the French Embassy 
610 Fifth Ave. 
Mexican Government Trade Bureau 
630 Fifth Ave. Numerous brochures de- 
scribing different regions of Mexico. A 
few pamphlets giving over-all pictur: 
Middle American Information Bureau 
Box 93, Lenox Hill Station. Sponsored 
by United Fruit Co. Issues frequent bul- 
letins on Middle American countries 
Netherlands Information Bureau 
10 Rockefeller Plaza. 11. kinds of 
pamphlets. 
Norwegian Information Service 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. Pamphlets. 
Panama National Tourist Commission and |n- 
formation Bureau 
390 Park Ave. Well-illustrated pam- 
phlets. 
Pan American Union 
Washington 25, D. C. Pamphlets, et 


Polish Research and Information Service 
250 W. 57 St. Good pamphlets; fre¢ 
photos. 

South African Government Information Office 
500 Fifth Ave. Large supply of well- 
illustrated pamphlets. 

United Chinese Relief, Inc. 

1790 Broadway. All kinds of pamphlets 


Uruguay Information Bureau 
630 Fifth Ave Numerous brochures, 
largely in Spanish. 





Indispensables for English 


HAT books would you recommend 

as helpful to secondary school Eng- 
lish teachers? We asked this question 
of nine well-known teachers of English. 
Harlen Adams, Chico (Calif.) Junior 
College; C. X. Dowler, Central High 
School, Tulsa, Okla.; Oliphant Gibbons, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Public Schools; Lennox 
Grey, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Wilbur Hatfield, Editor, The 
English Journal: Mark Neville, St. 
Louis, Mo.; George W. Norvell, N. Y. 
State Dept. of Education; Thomas 
Clark Pollock, New York University, 
and Robert Pooley, University of Wis- 
consin. Their choice follows. — Hardy 
Finch. 


Broening, Angela M. Conducting Experi- 
ences in English. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1939. 

Clarke, H. A. Modern Techniques for Im- 


proving Secondary School English. New 


York: Noble and Noble, 1940. 


Flesch, Rudolph F. The Art of Plain Talk. 


New York: Harper, 1946. ’ 


Fries, Charles C. American English Gram- 


mar. New York: 
1940. 


Gray, William S. (ed.). Reading in Gen- 


eral Education. Washington, D. C.: 


American Council on Education, 1940. 
Hatfield, W. W. An Experience Curricu- 
lum in English. New York: Appleton- 


Century, 1936. 


Herzberg, Max (ed.). The Emerging Cur- 
riculum in English in the Secondary 
School. Bulletin No. 136. Washington, 
D. C.: National Association of Second- 


ary School Principals, 1946. 


Herzberg, Max (ed.). Radio and English 
Teaching. Chicago: National Council of 


Teachers of English, 1941. 


Lenrow, Elbert. Reader’s Guide to Prose 
Fiction. New York: Appleton-Century, 


1940. 


Appleton-Century, 


Marckwardt, Albert H. and Walcott, Fred 
G. Facts About Current English Usagi 
Chicago: National Council of Teachers 
of English, 1938. 

Mirrielees, Lucia B. Teaching Composi- 
tion and Literature in Junior and Senior 
High Schools. New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1944. 

Perrin, Porter G. An Index to Englis! 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1942. 

Pooley, Robert C. Teaching English Usagi 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1946 

Richards, I. A. Practical Criticism. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929. 

Roberts, Kaulfers, and Kefauver. Enzlis! 
for Social Living. New York: MeGraw 
Hill, 1943. 

Rosenblatt, Louise. Literature as Explo- 
ration. New York: Appleton-Centur 
1938. 

Smith, Dora V. Evaluating Instructi 
Secondary School English. Chicag 
National Council of Teachers of [ng 
lish, 1941. 

Zahner, Louis (ed.). Language in Generdl 
Education. New York: Appleton-Cet 
tury, 1940. 
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“Weekend 


with Musie” 


Philharmonic Orchestra Program 


to Feature High School Guest Speakers 


D° YOU know a high school boy or 
girl who would like to come to New 
York for a weekend with all expenses 
paid? The trip will include admission 
to such events as the Metropolitan 
Opera and the newest musicals, The 
visitor will be a guest at one of the best 
hotels. Climax to a Weekend with Music 
vill be attendance at a Sunday atter- 
noon concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in Carnegie Hall. 
During the intermission the student will 
be interviewed for the CBS network by 
the well-known composer and com- 
mentator, Deems Taylor. 

Does this read like a dream? It is a 
eam that will come true this vear for 
more than 70 high school boys and girls 
through arrangement by the new spon- 
vor of the broadcasts—Standard Oil Co. 
New Jersey). 

lo the principal of every U. S. high 
school an announcement of the Weck- 
end with Music program has been 
wiled. It invites each high school to 
ominate its most able and articulate 
spokesmen for music. 

Final selections of boys and girls to 
come to New York will be made by a 
listinguished National Advisory Board 
based on information supplied on a 
Nomination Form plus voice record- 


\lembers of the Board who guide the 
Weekend with Music program and 
select the candidates are: Paul E. 





Columbia Broadcasting System Phot 


Gladys Swarthout entertains high school students and 
Deems Taylor in preview of Weekend with Music program. 


Elicker, executive secretary, National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals; Msgr. Francis G. Hochwalt, 
executive secretary, National Catholic 
Education Association; Mrs. Royden J. 
Keith, pres., Federation of Music Clubs; 
Douglas Moore, McDowell professor of 
music, Columbia University: Robert 
Shaw, Juilliard School of Music; Carl- 
ton Sprague Smith, chief, music divi- 
sion, New York Public Library; Howard 
B. Spaulding, p-incipal, A. B. Davis 
High School, Mt. Vernom, N. Y.; Sig- 
mund Spaeth, author and lecturer; John 
W. Studebaker, chairman, editorial 
board. Scholastic Magazines; Deems 
Tavlor; Peter Wilhousky, assistant music 
director, Board of Education, New 
York; Oliver Daniel, CBS, executive 
secretary. 

Listen in to the Philharmonic con- 
certs and the youth of America every 
Sunday afternoon from 2:45 to 4:30 
p.m. EST. 


Great Literature on NBC 

The drama of great literature will 
be distilled for the air this year on the 
new NBC Theater, 2:30-3:30 EST. 
First of the Anglo-American classics 
scheduled are The American by Henry 


James, Lord Jim by Conrad, An Amer- 
ican Tragedy by Dreiser and an H. G. 
Wells novel. 

NBC also announces that spokesmen 
of major U. S. organizations will tell 
about the U.N. Assembly in Paris in a 
series at 5:30-5:45 p.m. on Saturdays 
through Nov. 20. 

Documentaries Coming Up 

Network staffs are hard at work on 
important documentaries. On Nov. 25 
Mutual will produce Children of 
Divorce from the child’s viewpoint. 
Robert Saudek flew to Germany to 
cuide production of ABC’s forthcom- 
ing Berlin. 

CBS research beavers are cutting 
radio timber for Mental Health, Holly- 
wood and the Luce Organization. 


You and... 

Watch the 6:15 EST spot on CBS 
for good conversation. Five programs 
each week will point up timely topics 
beginning with You and _ Television 
Nov. 15. On succeeding weeks: Moncy, 
Food, Marriage, Aviation, Theater. 

On Saturday at the same time hear 
Memo from Lake Success prepared by 
the U.N. radio division. 





GOOD LISTENING 


Radio Programs Recommended by the FREC 


\\ HICH of the 700 or more network 
radio programs aired each week 
cal) a teacher recommend for student 
listening? Let this GOOD LISTENING 
r be your guide. 
comes from a committee of edu- 
cational radio experts: Mrs. Gertrude 
Bro lerick, secretary, FREC; Belmont 
Farley, public relations director, NEA; 
Havel Kenyon Markel, education direc- 


tor, WTOP; and Prot. Clyde Huber, 
Wilson Teachers College. 

All four networks suggest programs 
to this review group set up by the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee. The 
committee listens. Scholastic Teacher 
presents the only complete list of pro- 
grams recommended, Watch for other 
editions of GOOD LISTENING in our 


December, February, and April issues. 


This list of radio programs. includes all pro- 
grams recommended by the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee. 

All hours are EST. Music programs, ®. Grade 
levels recommended: E (elementary), J (junior 
high), S (senior high), A (adult). Networks: ABC 
(American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System), MBS (Mutual Broad- 
casting System), NBC (National Broadcasting 
Company). 


®SUNDAY 


STORY TO ORDER (E) 9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC. 
Lydia Perera writes and tells an original story 
for children, based on three words sent in by 
listeners. 


(Continued on page 38-T) 
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in education: conservation, child 
development, how to promote bet- 
ter intercultural relations, labor, etc. So 
we list timely topics and some organi- 
zations best equipped to help you. 
Most of the organizations listed below 
will have printed or picture materials. 
Many run the whole gamut of films, 
slides, records, and other a-v materials. 
Also teacher guides. 
Try to work through local branches 
(such as PTA’s, Better Business Bu- 
reaus, Red Cross, etc.). 


5 OME topics are forever coming up 


Audio-Visual Education 


Educational Film Library Association, 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Film Council of America, 6 West Ontario 
St., Chicago 10, Il. 


Child Development 


American Council of Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Association for Childhood Education, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
600 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, II. 


Community Service 


American Junior Red Cross, 18th and E 
Sts., N.W., Washington, D. C. Service 
organizations operating for youth, such 
as Boy and Girl Scouts, Youth Councils, 
etc., will often have materials which you 
can use. Check through your Community 
Chest or similar group to see which of 
the national youth organizations are rep- 
resented by local chapters in your town. 


National Social Welfare Assembly, Youth 


For Classroom Problems 


You Name It—These Organizations Can Help 


Division, 134 East 56th St., New York 
33. N.. ¥. 


Conservation 

American Forestry Association, 919 17th 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Especially: Forest Service and 
Field Service Branch 


Consumer Education 

Consumer Education Study, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Council on Economic Development, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Better Business Bureau, Inc., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd 

St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Education 

American Council on Education (see 
above) 

National Education 
Depts.) (see above) 

U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Association (and 


General 


Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Guidance 
Department of Vocational Education, NEA 
(see above) 


National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Inc., 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Health 


The American Medical Association, 53: 
No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, II. 


io) | 


U. S. Public Health Service, Temporary 
Bldg., T-6, Bethesda, Md. 


Intercultural Education 

Bureau for Intercultural Education, 157 W. 
13th St., New York 11, N. Y. 

Institute for Democratic Education, 415 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

International Relations 

American Association for United Nations 
45 East 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

Commission on International Education 
Reconstruction, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 

National Education Association, Interna- 
tional Relations Committee (see above) 

United Nations, Department of Public In- 
formation, Lake Success, New York 

United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, 405 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Labor 


International Labor Office, Power Hous: 
Road, Manhasset, L. L, N. Y. 

U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 
D. C. Especially: Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics 

Safety 

American Automobile Association, Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. at 17th St., Washington 
a € 


National Safety Council, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


Savings 

Education Section, U. S. Savings Bond 
Div., Treasury Department, Washington 
2, D. C. 





The Seholastic Awards 


F ALL talent-encouragement pro- 

grams Scholastic Awards — now 
in their 25th year—annually presents 
the largest number of awards: more 
than 90 scholarships and well over 10,- 
000 national and regional prizes and 
honors. 

Scholastic Awards go for outstanding 
student work in the regular school pro- 
gram. Special topics not required. We 
invite entries in: 

Scholastic Writing Awards 

Scholastic Art Awards 

Scholastic Creative Music Awards 

Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 


For details see the Awards Announce- 
ment Issue: Oct. 6. Rules booklets sup- 
plied on request. 


English teachers please note: 

If your students live in any of these 
regions they can receive regional honors 
from cooperating newspaper sponsors 
preliminary to the national judging: 

Alabama (Central), The Birming- 

ham Post 

Colorado (State), The Denver Post 

Connecticut (State), The  Hart- 

ford Courant, Parade of Youth 

District of Columbia, The Washing- 

ton Star 

Illinois (North Central), The Peoria 

Star 

Florida (Northern), The Jackson- 

ville Journal 

Louisiana (State) and Mississippi 


(State), The New Orleans States 

Michigan (Southeastern), The De- 
troit News 

Missouri (Eastern) and __ Illinois 
(Western), The St. Louis Star- 
Times 

New Jersey (State), The Newark 
News — 

New York (Capital District), Albany 
Knickerbocker News 

New York (Southern Tier), The 
Binghamton Press 

Ohio (Cleveland Area), The Cleve 
land News 

Pennsylvania (Western), The Pitts- 
burgh Press 

Virginia (Peninsula), The New) ort 
News Times-Herald 


Washinetor State), The Seattle 


Post-Intelligencer 


What’s Happened to the Pick and Shovel? 
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“Mechanical powder puff” is this rail car, coating 
a mine passageway with a spray of rock dust. This 
underground “cosmetic,” processed from lime rock 
into a damp whitish powder, dilutes coal dust and 
safeguards against explosions. Just another one of 


In the superintendent's office mine section foremen, 
seated before a map showing miles of mine “streets,” 
discuss supervisory programs for greater safety, bet- 
ter working conditions, increased efficiency. They're 
top sergeants in the world’s most important army of 
supply, America’s progressive coal mines! 


the reasons America’s coal mines are world’s safest. 








It’s fun finding out about coal! This ancient natural 
resource holds many surprises. To prove it, we've 
prepared a sparkling quiz booklet, full of up-to-date 





. . . . 7 8 
facts about coal. Your classes will enjoy it. For free | Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. st 
copies, just mail the coupon. | Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me ______ free copies of 
BITUMINOUS ih COAL Otp Kine Coat Cais a New Tune! 
te | Name 7 ieee as - 
t BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Street Ee ae fe Sa 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION | City_ 2 a ee State 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. | Name of School___ ao 
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BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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ELEANOR D. CHILD, 


Supervisor, 
Audio-Visual Department, 
Public Schools, Greenwich, Conn. 


School Projectionists 


They take the worry out of instructional aids 


In one hig high school we know the 
film projector gathers dust. Not so in 
Greenwich, Conn, The audio visual de- 
partment in the high school hums with 
activity. Teachers use films and other 
aids in abundance. Here’s one major 
reason. —Editor 


E think we have solved the pro- 
jectionist problem in our school 
system. After 12 years of experimenta- 
tion and “trial and error” we have found 
the following practices to be successtul. 


lL WHO RUNS MACHINES — From 
the sixth through the twellih grades stu- 
dents usually run the films. Sometimes 
a pupil in a grade below the sixth can 
be easily trained, but we prefer to make 
no exceptions. Gradually we are trying 
to train almost all teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools, (Except on special oc- 
casions, it is difficult for a teacher of the 
lower grades to secure an older student 
as a projectionst. In the upper grades 
it is a great help for the teacher to know 
enough about the machines so that she 
can oversee the job and train her own 
projectionists, if she so desires.) In the 
high school, however, because many stu- 
dents have one or two study periods, 
only those teachers who express the 
desire to learn are encouraged to take 
lessons. 


2. CHOOSING PROJECTIONISTS 
-In the elementary schools, pupils are 
usually invited to become projectionists 
by their teacher. Ordinarily only two are 
chosen from each room. Sometimes ex- 
perienced operators suggest others 
whom they think would do well. In 
high school, the pupils volunteer to 
serve in this capacity. 


3. REQUIREMENTS — Betore a stu- 
dent, accepts the responsibilities of be- 
ing an operator, he is told just what his 
duties will be and under what circum- 
stances he would be dismissed, As a 
rule, only those pupils who have proved 
responsible in other lines of work are 
accepted, but occasionally a person will 
be invited or will volunteer who has 
not yet shown dependability in school. 
Frequently such an individual will ac- 
cept the responsibility. In this job, he 
can excel. No one is urged to become a 


projectionist. We stress that it is an 
honor to be invited, that each projec- 
tionist performs a real service, and that 
the whole school depends upon this 
group’s keeping equipment in good or- 
der and doing a good job. 


4. GENERAL MEETINGS—At a 
general meetiny of all projectionists we 
explain the value of the machines and 
film as well as the cost and inconven- 
iences caused by repairs. But we stress 
that with proper training and alertness 
to a few simple details, it is extremely 
seldom that any trouble occurs. During 
the course of the year, one or two other 
general meetings are called as the need 
arises. 


5. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION - 
Instruction is usually given in separate 
stages; first, the pupil learns to set up 
the equipment; second, he practices 
threading film (he is required to do this 
successfully four. times in succession) ; 
third, he runs the machine; fourth, he 
learns what to do when the film has a 
bad spot or when other emergencies 
arise. Plenty of time is given for each 
step to be learned: no one is hurried. 
Usually not more than two pupils are 
instructed on the machines at a time. 
The instruction times are staggered so 
that a beginner can watch a pupil who 
is having his last lesson. The advanced 
pupil is requested to tell the beginner 
just what he is doing and why this is 
done, while the beginner is encouraged 
to ask questions, 


6. WRITTEN INSTRUCTIONS - 
Some written material is given each 
pupil. Sometimes the manual which 
comes with the machine is required 
reading. In the elementary school a 
one-page mimeographed sheet is issued, 
which lists important things to watch 
in order that the cords will be carefully 
handled, the film will not be damaged, 
the claws will be well guarded. and 
the amplifier will not be mistreated; 
at the bottom is a diagram, indicating 
how the film is threaded. High school 
operators are furnished with a mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet that gives detailed 
instructions, including sections on the 
names of the parts of the machine, set- 
ting up the equipment, threading the 
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Students must study and pass tests 
to make the projectionist squad. 


projector, running the machine, meeting 
emergencies, and miscellaneous inter- 
esting facts. The last section includes 
the meaning of such terms as 8mm 
16mm, 35mm, acetate anc nitrate cellu- 
lose film, AC and DC current, photo- 
electric cell, and other general informa 
tion. 


- 


7. TESTS — Atter it is believed the 
pupil has learned everything necessary, 
a test film that contains bad places must 
be run and certain oral test questions 
answered before the operator is 
“passed.” 


8. FIRST EXPERIENCES-—The first 
tew times a projectionist runs a machine 
for a class, an experienced operato: 
watches and is on hand to give help. 
if necessary. After that, each worker is 
on his own, which prevents one operator 
from thinking that the other has at- 
tended to some detail. 


9. SPECIAL HIGH SCHOOL SET- 
UP — In the high school, projectionists 
sign up for whatever free study periods 
they wish to devote regularly to this 
work. At present ten tests are required 
and two more are optional, so that each 
worker knows how to run practically all 
audio-visual equipment, check films. 
and make minor repairs. When all tests 
are completed, the student is given a 
“license,” which means he may instruct 
others and give them their tests and 
he may be assigned projection jobs out- 
side of school which gives him a small 
source of spending money, After th 
volunteer has given approximately two 
hundred hours of service in one schoo! 
year, he is presented with a silver pin. 
on which is inscribed the word, “Hono: 
Award — Service to School.” After two 
years of service, a gole pin is awarded. 


10. MAINT®«NANCE OF Ma- 
CHINES — Often one machine is as- 
signed to an esp2cially reliable boy {0 
regular cleaning and oiling. This meas 
he has to record how frequently the 
machine is used and to check it often. 
perhaps daily. 
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NEW ACADEMY 
FILMOSOUND 
PROJECTOR 




















A new 16mm sound film projector that gives you 
light weight and low cost without sacrifice of the 








qualities a successful classroom projector must have. oh MS, ty ORI Mi 
Powerful 10-watt amplifier provides ample sound sis vie Ost oom 
volume, free from distortion. Brilliant pictures even eee OUND PROJECTOR 
under adverse conditions are assured by the efficient ." hé greater audience-handling capacity 


1000-watt or 750-watt illumination system. Tradi- imo mF 905 
power speaker, recommends it for schools 


tional Filmosound dependability, versatility, and where 16 

simplicity of operation and maintenance. sented in pee heen on he — _— 
‘ orium. is is an 
improved, more powerful model of the 


NEW ONE-CASE FILMOSOUND PROJECTOR same dependable Filmosound that is so | 


widely used in schools throughout U.S.A 



















A B&H quality projector that’s even smaller, lighter, 
and lower in cost than the New Academy Filmo- 
sound. It’s built into a single case! Speaker may be 
placed near screen—or - 

operated right in projector 
unit. Offers more than 
twice the sound output of 
other small sound film 
projectors. 






















FILMOARC 
PROJECTOR 


This most powerful of 
all 16mm sound film 
projectors provides 
high intensity are 
illumination and ade- 
quate sound volume | 
for the largest school 

auditorium. 
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Poe Howell Company, 7199 McCormick Road eG d 4 4 > W e 
icago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, Il 


Washington, D.C., and London. ' 









| NOW. . the worlds finest 
| EDUCATIONAL RECORDER, 
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ONLY THE “SOUNDMIRROR” OFFERS ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


Vy Superior tone quality and fidelity—Lifelike 
fidelity in voice recordings—rich depth of tone in 
music. The frequency response is as uniform as the 
finest radio receivers—speed variations, known to the 
engineers as "wow" or "flutter" are so small as to 
meet professional recording standards. There is no 
scratchy background or needle noise to mar the 
reproduction. 


Vv Easy to handle “Magic Ribbon” recording tape 
Outstandingly practical for school use as compared 
to almost invisible hair-thin wire used on competitive 
recorders. Cannot snarl or tangle. 


Vy Program can be “edited”— One of the out- 
standing advantages of the "SOUNDMIRROR" is that 
the "Magic Ribbon" recording tape can be easily cut 
and rejoined with cellulose mending tape to remove 
unwanted portions and rearrange program sequence. 


y Simplified operation—No other recorder is so 
easy to operate. No complicated threading. Simply 
drop the "Magic Ribbon" in a slot in the mechanism. 
Simple control, single lever provides for play, record, 
rewind, or fast forward functions. 


y Automatic high speed rewind—After a reel of 
"Magic Ribbon" has been recorded or played and 
the end of the tape is reached, the mechanism auto- 
matically reverses and rewinds in less than three 
minutes. The high rewind speed—ten times recording 
speed—is faster than any competitive recorder 
on the market! 


Vy “Acousticel”* non-directional microphone 
Provides a fidelity and sensitivity usually offered only 
in professional types. Convenient new exclusive case 
is adaptable to hand, table-top, or mike-stand use. 


Vy Easy fast indexing—Provision is made for return- 
ing quickly and easily to a decided portion of a 
recording. A fast forward speed—an exclusive feature 
of the "SOUNDMIRROR"— permits reaching parts 
near the end of the recording quickly. 


Vy Thirty minute recording time—The half-hour 
recording time provided by each reel of "Magic 
Ribbon" is ideal for school use—in the classroom, 
music department, or for special events. 


a Economy —In addition to the reasonable first price 
of the "SOUNDMIRROR" itself, the economy of the 
"Magic Ribbon" recording tape is important to the 
school budget. “Magic Ribbon" can be saved and 
replayed indefinitely without deterioration but when 
no longer required, can be used to make a new 
recording without additional cost. 


Vy Adaptability—The “SOUNDMIRROR" can be con- 
nected directly to a radio receiver for recording 
good music and educational program material 
directly from the air. It can be connected to the 
school sound system for replaying programs through- 
out the building. 


Ask your local dealer for a demonstration of the 


“SOUND MIRROR” 


Magic Ribbon School Recorder 
or write The Brush Development Company, 3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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POLITICAL AND HISTORY SCHOOL EXERCISES 
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Available in convenient portable uni? 
or in finished wood cabinet model at the 


same price-only 5229.50! 











Srash...First in Magnetic Recording 


SPEECH STUDY MUSIC APPRECIATION DRAMA STUDY DISCUSSION GROUPS 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
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From American Industry 


Thousands of dollars’ worth of fine 
instructional aids are available at no or 
nominal cost to you as a teacher. Below 
we list 50 places to write to for instruc- 
tional aids. Each is a business coopera- 
tive group. Each appropriates funds to 
tell about its product or activity. Most 
engage trained educational experts to 
prepare materials. Usually the materials 
contain educational content of high and 
dependable value. From these bureaus 
you may obtain posters, ‘pamphlets, 
films, filmstrips, ete. A postcard will 
bring you a list of what each offers. 


Clothing, Textiles, Leather 


American Wool Council 


1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


The National Cotton Council of America 


P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. 


100 Gold St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Coal, Gas, Oil, etc. 


American Gas Association, Inc. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


American Petroleum Institute 


50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


Anthracite Institute 


101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


*Bituminous Coal Institute 
Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


Consumer Education 


National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc. 


§ West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


National Better Business Bureau 


Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


Standard Brands, Inc. 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N, Y. 


Foods, Agriculture 


American Institute of Baking 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 


American Meat Institute 
59 E. Van Buren, Chicago 5, Il. 


Council on Candy of the Nat'l Confectioners’ 
Association 
1 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Il. 


Farmers and Mfg. Beet Sugar Association 
Second Natl Bank Bldg., Saginaw 5, 
Mich. 


National Assn. of Margarine Manufacturers 
Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 


National Canners Association 


1739 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Dairy Council 
Dept. EPS, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 
6, Ill. 
National Peanut Council, Inc. 


812 Citizens and So. Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


U. S. Beet Sugar Association 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Sugar Research Foundation 


52 Wall St., New York, 5, N. Y. 


Wheat Flour Institute 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


The National Fertilizer Assn., Inc. 
616 Investment Bldg., Washington 5, 
D. C. 


National Garden Bureau 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Tl. 


Health, Nutrition, Cleanliness and 
Safety 


American Institute of Laundering 


Joliet, TH. 


Better Vision Institute 
3157 International Bldg., 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Cereal Institute, Inc. 


135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. 


Cleanliness Institute 


295 Madison Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. 


Evaporated Milk Association 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 


Rockefeller 


National Safety Council 
20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Il. 





My Recent Reading 


Scholastic Teacher asked Thomas C, 
Pollock, president; National Council of 
English Teachers, what he is reading 
these days. In moments he can steal 
from duties as dean of New York Uni- 
versity’s College of Arts and Science, 
Dr. Pollock says, “I have been reading 
with much interest: Rebecca West, The 
Meaning of Treason; James Burnham, 
The Struggle for the World; the Bible; 
Henry Parkes, The American Experi- 
ence; Sidney Hook, Education and the 
Modern Man; Thomas Alpheus Mason, 
Brandeis.” 


Home Furnishings, etc. 


Mahogany Association, Inc. 


75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Nat'l Paint Varnish & Lacquer Assn. 
1500 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Wash. 
5, D. C. 


Lumber 


American Forest Products Industries 
1319 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
a <. 


Western Pine Association 


Yeon Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. 


Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
1707 Daily News Bldg., Chicago 6, I). 


Metals 


American tron ‘tnd Steel Institute 


350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Motion Pictures 


Motion Picture Assn. of America 


28 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y, 
Radio 


National Assn. of Broadcasters 


1760 N St. N. W.. Washington, D. C. 


Transportation 
Aircraft Industries Assn. of America, Inc. 


610 Shoreham Bldg., N. W., Washington 
& mc. 


American Automobile Association 
Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., Washing- 


ton 6, D. C. 


American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
1424 16th St.. N. W., Washington 6. 
D. C. 


* Association of American Railroads 
924 Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 
a Cc 


Air Transport Association of America 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Automobiie Manufacturers Association 
New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


National Bus Traffic Assn., Inc. 


506 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, III 


National Federation of American Shipping, Inc. 
1809 G St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


Miscellaneous 


Bicycle Institute of America 
122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 
Institute of Life Insurance 


60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


* National Association of Manufacturers 
14 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


The Nat’! Board of Fire Underwriters 
85 John St., New York 11, N. Y. 


American Glassware Association 


19 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Tommy skipped school and went 
fishing. When he came back, he met 
some of his friends. 

“Catch anything?” called one. 

“Nope,” replied Tommy. “Ain’t bee? 
home yet.” 
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Questions About Books 


T-A-B CLUB 


receives many 
requests that we 
provide for the 


use of such teach- 
ers as wish them 
suggestions for the 
occasional class- 
room discussion of 


T-A-B CLUB 
books that. stu- 
Max Herzberg dents have read. 


This discussion, it is 
assumed, will take place in a club 
atmosphere with full opportunity for 
free discussion. It is probable, too, that 
unlike ordinary classroom assignments, 
not all the students will have read the 
same book; and as a consequence, an 
animated and useful exchange of 
opinions will take place—of a kind that 
may perhaps be gently guided toward 
the formation of sound standards. 

Here, then, are a few suggestions. 
We shall be grateful for any comments 
that will help to make this department 
of greater service. In this issue we shall 
go back to the September list. since all 
of our space last month was devoted to 
a fuller explanation of the T-A-B 
CLUB. 


September 


1. Which of the four Comedies by 
Shakespeare would do best in radio? 
In television? Suggest actors and ac- 
tresses you would enjov seeing in the 
major roles? 

2. Can the ideas of Llovd C. Douglas 
be applied in ordinarv life? In family 
life, for examvle? In school life? 

3. Which is the best of Bill Stern's 
football stories? Can vou add one to his 
collection, from vour own observation, 
experience, or reading? 

4. If you have been Gir! 
Scout, or have explored the woods on 
your own, which of Mrs. Rich’s adven- 
tures do you think the most exciting on 
musing? Do any of her experiences re- 
call some you have had? 

5. Do you believe that incidents like 
those related in Mrs. MacInnes’s Above 
Suspicion really hannen? When 
‘ad about them in the daily papers 
re spies shown as glamorous people? 
How did you like Joan Crawford and 
Fred MacMurray in the movie? 


October 
(See reviews in this week’s issues >f 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, 

Practical English. ) 
1. Consider one of the songs popu- 
l-r on the air or in the juke boxes to- 
iy. Are the words good enough to be 
nsidered by Louis Untermever for 


a Bov or 


vou 


and 





his next Pocket American 
Poems? 

2. Almost all of us, from the Pilgrim 
Fathers to George Papashvily and his 
wife, are immigrants or the descendants 
of immigrants. What seems to you par- 
ticularly inspiring in the narrative which 
shows that Anything Can Happen? 

3. Do you like Westerners in the 
movies? Would Oh, You Tex make a 
good one? Why? What has made that 
Westerner of the air, The Lone Ranger, 
so popular? 


Book of 


4. After having looked over Ripley’s 
Second Believe It or Not, you tell one, 
with pictures if you can. 


BOOK LORE CAN BE FUN 


The Teen Age 
Book Club works 
almost like magic 
as a device for stim- 
ulating reading, 
arousing interest 
in building _ per- 
sonal libraries, 
utilizing parlia- 
mentary procedure 
and _ broadening 
the literary horizons 
of ninth grade pupils. 

In September, a pamphlet describing 
the monthly book titles is distributed to 
the class and the feasibility of organiz- 
ing a book club discussed. If the class 
agrees, every pupil automatically be 
comes a member and those who wish 
to buy the 25ce T-A-B CLUB books — 
dividend book for 
four purchased—may do so, 

After a brief review of parliamentary 
procedure, four officers are elected and 
from then on two English periods a 
month are devoted to book club meet- 
ings. with the teacher an interested 
spectator. 


Joan Masterson 


receiving a every 


Student chairmen lead discussions on 
each of the five monthly titles. The re 
ports are as varied as the pupils them- 
Usually committees, varving 
from two to ten pupils, give their reac- 
tions to the particular book, the char- 
acter, author's style, etc. in round table 
discussions. Often, however, a group 
prefers to dramatize scenes from a 
novel, read sample selections from an 
anthology, conduct a who-dun-it quiz 
on detective fiction or a miscellaneous 
quiz on factual reading. Occasionally, 
the whole class forms a huge circle for 
a general discussion of book lore. 

Those who have neither bought or 
borrowed the books of the month par- 
ticipate in the question period and later 
review their own current reading. 


sely es. 
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The T-A-B CLUB has been of tre- 
mendous benefit to English classes. 
Pupils have learned the value of parlia- 
mentary procedure, how to write re- 
ports and keep records, how to conduct 
discussion groups in a very painless 
way, but best of all, they have had fun 
sharing literary experiences. Non-read- 
ers have begun to enjoy reading; good 
readers have become insatiable in their 
quest for books and the T-A-B CLUB 
selections have offered a wide enough 
sampling of literary fare to pique—or 
satisfy—all tastes.—Report to the Metro- 
politan School Study Council by Joan 
Masterson, 9th Grade English, Great 
Neck High School, N. Y. 


Twain Story 

During a visit to London Mark 
Twain was guest at a dinner attended 
by many British scholars. The conversa- 
tion drifted into a discussion of whether 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare: opinion was 
practically unanimous that Shakespeare 
wrote Shakespeare. But one Bacon-fol- 
lower turned to Mark Twain and asked 
him to commit himself, “Ill wait till 
I get to heaven and ask Shakespeare 
who did write his plays,” Mark coun- 
tered. “I don’t think, Mr. Clemens,” 
said the Britisher, “that you will find 
Shakespeare there.” “Then ~ou_ ask 
him,” said Mark. 
Max Herzberg, Editor T-A-B Club News 


* * 


Last Chance For This Term 
Start your T-A-B CLUB today. Fill in 
coupon and mail. You will receive: 

complete details 
.... materials to start a T-A-B CLUB 
... five free sample T-A-B CLUB 
books 
book order blanks every month 


You will be delighted at your students’ 
pleasure in reading -- the T-A-B CLUB 
way. 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Please send sufficient TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
moterials to present the plan to 


students in — classes and also a 


free sample set of the five September titles. 
(This offer is open to users of 10 or more of any 
of the Scholastic Magazines.) 


NAME. 





(Ple~se print) 


SCHOOL . a 


ADDRESS- — 





CITY ZONE 





STATE 
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Some years ago a Chicago teacher 
received at her classroom a mechanically 
wound phonograph. In the bottom of 
the box lay the handle. This teacher 
called the Board of Education central 
offices to ask that someone come to 
show her how to put the handle in the 
machine and wind it. 

Our readers are so much smarter that 
we go bevond sources of phonograph 
records. We also list sources of 33 1/3 
r.p.m. 16 inch discs called recordings. 
Such discs run 15 minutes without 
changing the record. They can be 
played on suitable playbacks (see p. 
28-T ). 

You can thrill your students with 
The Lonesome Train (Lincoln’s funeral 
train) and Carl Sandburg reading 
Sandburg, take them back to Shake- 
speare’s day with Master Skylark, chal- 
lenge them with the CBS Eagle’s Brood 
(juvenile problems), inspire love of 
fellowmen with Americans All-Immi- 
grants All. 

For a master and only slightly dated 
guide see Recordings for School Use, 
World Book Co. Or write to these 
sources. 


Records and Recordings 


American Book Company 
88 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


American Council on Education, Recordings Div. 
New York University, Washington 
Square, New York City 


Scripts—Records—Recordings 


American Library Association 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


American Medical Association, Bureau of Health 
Education 


535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il. 


Audio-Scriptions 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Brycast Productions 


1041 Las Palmas, Hollywood, Calif. 


Columbia Recording Corporation 
799 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Commodore Record agg en 


186 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Decca Records ((See American Book Co.) 


Federal Radio Education Committee 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Gloria Chandler Recordings 
422% West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Gramophone Shop 


18 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Harper and Brothers 
2 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Harvard Film Service 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 





Institute for D ratic Education 


‘101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Intercontinental Audio-Video Corporation 
44 Horatio St., New York 14, N. Y. 


Llewellyn Productions 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Linguaphone Institute 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


*Major Records Company 
1600 Broadway, at York 19, N. Y. 


National Council of Teachers of English 
221 W. 68th St., Chicago, Ill. 





Pacific Sound Equipment Company 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Popular Science Publishing Company 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


*RCA Manufacturing Company 
Camden, N. J. 


ee 


Simmel-Meservey 


321 So. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Scripts 


* Audio Devices, Inc. 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22 N. Y. 
Educational Radio Script and Transcription 
Exchange 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C, 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 


34 Nassau St., New York 5, N. Y. 


National Educational Association 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
Ee: Ss 


National Script Service, Inc. 
4868 Woodward Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, II. 


Samuel French 


25 West 45th St., 


Scholastic Bookshop 
7 East 12th St., 


New York 19, N. Y. 


New York 3, N. Y. 





Recordings That Promote Reading 


E feel like cheering. We think you 
will too when you know what the 
review below promises. 

Forward-looking teachers like to 
bring the warmth of human voices in- 
to their classrooms through records and 
recordings. But how to put one’s hands 
on the really good disc? 

So we urged AER (Association for 
Education by Radio) to set up a group 
to evaluate the fine new material com- 
ing through. AER did. Gertrude Brod- 
erick of the U.S. Office of Education 
Radio Division is in charge. 

Below you will find the first review 
from a New York City panel chaired by 
James F. Macandrew, WNYE director. 

Scholastic Teacher expects to bring 
you more record reviews. If you want 
to know more about this project write 
to Mrs. Broderick. 


Books Bring Adventure 
General rating: Excellent. 
Fifteen minute programs, 


16 inch, 


33 1/3 r.p.m. Fourth in series under 
same title. Audition record available 
for one week. Producer: Gloria Chand- 
ler Recordings, Inc., 4224 W. 46th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Titles: The Rain Forest, Li Lun, Lad 
of Courage, The Village That Learned 
to Read, Melindy’s Medal, Here Comes 
Kristie, The Forgotten Finca, The Lost 
Violin, Jared’s Island, Windy Foot at 
the County Fair. 

Appraisal: To those who believe that 
the radio menu for children should of- 
fer variety and who also believe that 
a dramatic show for younger listeners 
can be entertaining and exciting with- 
out tying the kids in knots with nerv- 
ous tension, the news of a fresh series 
of Gloria Chandler's Books Bring Ad- 
venture is welcome indeed. And this 
latest set of 13 fifteen-minute programs 
does not let them down. 

The stories are all entertaining, very 
frequently exciting, competently pro- 
duced, and, except for one or two cases 


that are arguable, scripted in such a 
manner that no youngster is left with a 
feeling of being gypped when he is re- 
ferred to the book for more of the 
story. In other words each broadcast is 
a satisfying radio story with the episode 
being featured effectively resolved. 
There is variety galore in the con- 
tent of the new Books Bring Adventur 
The locale varies widely from New 
Guinea, in The Rain Forest, a bov’s 
thriller, and China, in Li Lun, Lad of 
Courage, a most unusual story of a 
boy’s ordeal in raising ninety-nine grains 
of rice, to Mexico, in the vastly en- 
tertaining The Village That Learned to 
Read, and Boston, for the moving and 
highly effective Melindy’s Medal. Thi 
last, by the way, the story of a littl 
Negro girl who is very sad _ because, 
being a girl, she can’t hope to continue 
the family tradition of winning medals 
for bravery (of course she does), is 4 
fine example of effective intercultural 
education by radio. And it’s all done 


without any fanfare, drum-thumping. 0 
waving of the Bill of Rights. 
(Continued on page 36-T) 
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RCA WIRE RECORDER . 
ex 
WITH SECRETARIAL ATTACHMENTS ie 
r Use it for the speedy dictation and transcription ~~ 
° 3s 
of letters, bulletins, memos and reports. 
VS Foot-control switch automatically starts and | 


tweight adjustable head set provides maxi- 
n comfort and privacy to secretary. 





of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, WN. J. 





° . . . . a 
s recorder, rewinds wire. Small lightweight 
d-held microphone with start-stop switch. A 
& 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMEHT z 


RADIO CORPORATION 


ooo RCA WIRE RECORDER 


Speeds Learning in Speech, 
Language and Music Classes 


@ Teaching by sound with an RCA 
WIRE RECORDER speeds instruction 
in the school, college or university 
classroom. That’s because the RCA 
WIRE RECORDER clearly, accurately 
records voices or music for immedi- 
ate or repeated play-backs. 

In foreign language, speech correc- 
tion and public speaking classes. . 
in drama and radio workshops—stu- 
dents can listen to their own pronunci- 
ation, diction and inflection. They can 
practice, record and correct faults. 

In choral work, orchestra and band 
music classes the progress of individual] 
students or groups can be studied in 
rehearsal. New and more complicated 
compositions can be analysed for tone, 
phrasing and other factors. 


The RCA WIRE RECORDER is also 
used for making a permanent record- 
ing of staff meetings, special lectures. 
addresses at Commencement and Bac- 
calaureate Services, and special appear- 
ances of honored guests. 

A “plug-in’’ cartridge —exclusive to 
RCA—records up to one-half hour. 
When properly used, you play back 
recordings without rewind waiting 
time. No complicated threading. Pro- 
grams can be erased and new record- 
ings made using the same cartridge. 

The RCA WIRE RECORDER is light- 
weight and portable—easily carried 
from classroom to classroom, from 
building to building. Comes complete 
with cartridge and desk microphone. 
It’s as easy to operate as a radio. 


MAIL COUPON—For Complete Information 


4 EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT (83)) 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Name 


Please send complete information on RCA Wire Recorder. 
.... for classroom use. ....for dictation and transcription. 








FS School 





State 





Address 
z City. 
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“handy bookshelf” for the social 

studies teacher. The selections 
were made in this way: First, we made 
up a brief collection based on our ex- 
perience. Next we submitted our tenta- 
tive list to leaders in the social studies 
field. 

Replies came back from Harold R. 
Anderson, Everett Ausgspurger, W. 
Linwood Chase, Stanley Dimond, Frank 
J Dressler, W. Francis English, Erling 
M. Hunt, Joseph Kise, Harold M. Long, 
G. H. Reavis. Myrtle Roberts, and 
Edgar B. Wesley. 

There was substantial agreement on 
those listed below. These, in the opinion 
of experts, are books that you can use 
on the job. 

American Historical Association, 
Commission on the Social Studies. Con- 
clusions and Recommendations. Scrib- 
ners, 1934. 168 pp., $1.25. 

Bining, Arthur C. and David H. 
Teaching the Social Studies in Second- 
ary Schools, McGraw-Hill, 2nd ed., 
1941. 378 pp., $2.75. 

Johnson, Henry. Teaching of History 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
with Applications to Allied Studies. 
Macmillan, rev. ed., 1940. 467 pp., $3 


W E PRESENT below a very select 






Social Studies 
Indispensables 


Kelley, Truman L. and Krey, A. C. 
Tests and Measurements in the Social 
Sciences. Scribner's, 1934. 635 pp., $3. 

Long, Forest E. and Halter, Helen. 
Social-Studies Skills. Inor Publishing 
Co., 1942. 117 pp., $.98. 

Mahoney. John J. For Us the Liv- 
ing. An Approach to Civic Education. 
Harper, 1945, 344 pp., $2.50. 

Wesley, Edgar B. American History 
in Schools and Colleges. The Report of 
the Committee on American History in 
Schools and Colleges of the American 
Historical Association, The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association and The 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
Macmillan, 1944. 148 pp., $1.25. 

Wesley, Edgar B. Teaching the So- 
cial Studies. Heath, 1937. 635. pp., 
$2.80. 

Wilson, Howard E. Education for 
Citizenship. The Regents Inquiry into 
the Cost and Character of Education 


in New York State. McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
272 pp., $2.75. 


N.C.S.S. Publications 


Teaching Critical Thinking in the 
Social Studies. Howard R. Anderson. 
ed. Thirteenth Yearbook. The Council. 
1942. 175 pp., $2 paper. 

Citizens for A New World. Erling \. 
Hunt, ed. Fourteenth Yearbook. The 
Council, 1943. 186 pp., $2 cloth. 

Adapting Instruction in the Social 
Studies to Individual Differences. Ea- 
ward Krug and G. Lester Anderson. 
eds. Fifteenth Yearbook. The Council, 
1944. 156 pp., $2. 

Democratic Human Relations: Prom- 
ising Practices in Intergroup and Inter- 
cultural Education in the Social Studies 
Hilda Taba and William Van Til, eds. 
Sixteenth Yearbook. The Council, 1945. 
366 pp., $2 paper. 

The Study and Teaching of Ameri- 
can History. Richard E. Thursfield, ed 
Seventeenth Yearbook. The Council. 
1946. 442 pp., $2 paper. 

Audio-Visual Materials and Methods 
in the Social Studies. William H. Hart- 
ley, ed. Eighteenth Yearbook The 
Council, 1947. 214 pp., $2 paper. 

—Howanp L. Hurwrrz 





For Stronger Bodies 


You Can Make Nutrition “Sink In” with These Aids 


LL RIGHT, you've been asked to 

do something about building bet- 
ter food habits. Your board of educa- 
tion has asked all teachers to do some- 
thing on nutrition. Or the superintendent 
or principal has. 

Maybe you happen to believe a good 
breakfast is as important as good gram- 
mar. You would like to do something 
with your home room students. Why 
not let someone help you? That’s where 
we come in. 

How can you get students to know 
the “seven basic foods”? That's a good 
place to begin. A big beautiful four- 
color chart hanging in front of their 
eyes every day can make an indelible 
impression. Get it free from the Bureau 
of Nutrition and Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

When you write, ask also for a copy 
of the National Food Guide leaflet. 
This also has the same chart. You can 
make a neat tie-up between the wall 
chart and the leaflet in class discussion. 

An up-to-date set of 10 Nutrition 
Charts in color has been prepared by 
the same Bureau as a teaching aid. 
White rats illustrate the importance of 
vitamins and other foods. Buy these 


Nutrition Charts, (19 by 24 in.) from 
the Supt. of Doc.. Washington 25, 
D. C. (75 cents a set). 

Filmstrips are easy and quick. Whv 
not use Foods and Nutrition, a new 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films produc- 
tion? Or you can spread out the unit 
with five Popular Science Publishing 
Co. filmstrips: Consumer Problems in 
Nutrition, Eat Well! Live Well!, Essen- 
tials of Diet, How Food Is Digested. 
and Nutrients in Food. About 50 frames 
each. 

Vitamins have become the stars of 
the 16mm. film field. Let’s run over a 
few films short enough for a home 
room period. In the 10 minute or less 
class there is Proof of the Pudding. 
What happens in the Jones family. In 
color. Produced by the Public Health 
Service and the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. Borrow from Metropolitan. 

Here are some others: a Disney 
short, Planning for Good Eating, More 
Life in Living (Association Films) on 
importance of milk, and Story of 
Human Energy, a full color cartoon, 
(Princeton Film Center). 

Suppose you want to take this sub- 
ject into a regular class period or to the 
school assembly. Then the film choice 


broadens: There is Balanced Way (As- 
sociation Films), Man Who Missed 
Breakfast (Agri. Dept.), Modest Mir- 
acle, steps to discovery and production 
of vitamins (Am. So. of Bakery Engi 
neers), and Strange Hunger, re-enact 
ment of the discovery of nicotinic acid 
as a pellegra preventative (Moder 
Talking Picture Service). 

“Knife and Fork Series” is the sprite 
ly title of two Canadian Film Board 
food-for-fitness promoters: Vitamin Wisi 
and What Makes Us Grow. 

You personally may want to brush up 
on this subject. How about checking up 
on the lack-luster eyes of your F stu- 
dents? A practical aid to help teachers 
detect diet deficiencies is What Teacl- 
ers See. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co 
leaflet with photographs in color. 

For how-to-do-it guidance on schoo! 
nutrition programs write to U. S, Office 
of Education, or U. §. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

Take it from there. And tell us what 
you have accomplished in your school 
Scholastic Teacher invites success 
stories on nutrition teaching. (See pact 


4-T.) 


Heard on an Eighth Ave. bus: *! 
wrote to my high school teacher for 4 
letter to help me get in Rutgers. Know 
what she replied? ‘How do you expect 
me to recommend for college entrance 
a student who spells recommend with 
one m?”” 
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PLASTIC WOOD is already 


favorite 


a 


fun to make with 


PLASTIC WOOD. Youngsters love to 


are 


LAPEL 


Wi 
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Sandpaper edges and flat sur- 





with scores of Arts and Crafts teachers. 
Handles like putty, hardens quickly 
and permanently into grainless wood. 
Consistency is easily controlled with 


PLASTIC WOOD SOLVENT. 





No special 


tools or unusual talents required. 
Make form of heavy cardboard. 
Insert pin in slot with point out 


wear them, take them home as gifts. 
(as shown in photograph). 


Start this project in your classroom. 


It’s easy and instructive. 
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faces. Paintin bright,contrasting 
colors. Add detail as desired. 
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ngs and other useful objects with 


PLASTIC WOOD. Get some now and 


try 


. Sold everywhere. 
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Product of Boyle-Midway Inc., 22 £. 40th St., New York 16, &. ¥. 
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Join 


Join now! You can draw strength in 
many ways from membership in groups 
of fellow workers. You can gain the 
strength that goes with “e Pluribus 
unum.” You can receive the fine ma- 
terials prepared by professional edu- 
cation organizations. Keep young with 
young ideas, 

Below we list the chief national 
organizations serving teachers of U. S. 
secondary schools. (See Part 4 Educa- 
tional Directory, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, for complete list of national and 
regional educational organizations. ) We 
list the secretary's name and address, 
the membership fee, the journal, and 
annual convention dates. All you need 
to do is: Reach for your checkbook 
and pen. 


American Assn. of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 
Ben W. Miller, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $3.50 (reg); 
Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion; April 19-22, Boston, Mass. 


American Assn. of School Administrators (NEA) 
Worth McClure, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $10; School Ad- 
ministrator; Feb. 20-23, San Francisco, 
Feb. 27-March 2, St. Louis, March 27- 
30, Philadelphia. 


American Fducational Research Association 
Frank W. Hubbard, 1201 16th St., 
N. W.. Washington 6, D. C.; $7: Re- 
view of Educational Research; meets 
with Amer. Assn. of School Administra- 
tors. 


American Educational Theatre Association 
William P. Halstead, Dept. of Speech, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; $3.50; AETA News; Dec. 28-30, 
Washington. D. C. 


American Federation of Teachers 
Irvin Kuenzli, 28 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill; $2.88 (average); Amer- 
ican Teacher; Aug. 15-19, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

American Library Association 
John Mackenzie Cory, 50 East Huron 
St., Chicago 11, IIL; $2 to $10; ALA Bul- 
letin; Jan. 20-23, Chicago, Ul. 


American Teachers Association 
H. Councill Trenholm, State Teachers 
College, Montgomery, Ala. 


Association for Education by Radio 
George Jennings, 228 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill; $3; Journal of the AER; 
Oct., Chicago (School Broadcast Con- 
ference ); April-May, Columbus, O. (In- 
stitute for Education by Radio). 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 
Gertrude Hankamp, 1201 16th = St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; $5: Edu- 


Now! 


cational Leadership; Feb. 13-16, New 
York City. 

Department of Audio-Visual Instruction (NEA) 
Vernon G. Dameron, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; $3; Edu- 
cational Screen; Summer meeting with 
NEA, Winter meeting with Amer. Assn. 
of School Administrators. 


Department of Classroom Teachers (NEA) 
Hilda Maehling, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; News Bulletin; 
Meeting with NEA, 


International Council for Exceptional Children 
Beulah S. Adgate, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $3; Journal of 
Exceptional Children; Feb. 28-Mar. 3, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Music Educators National Conference 
Clifford V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, IIl.; $3; Music Edu- 


cators’ Journal. 


National Art Education Association 
Italo L. De Francesco, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa.; $4. 


National Association of Journalism Directors 
Thelma McAndless, Roosevelt High 
School, Ypsilanti, Mich.; $1; NAJD 
Digest; Nov. 25-27, French Lick, Ind. 


National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals 
Paul E. Elicker, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $3 ($5. after 
1/1/49); Bulletin; Feb. 26-March 2, 
Chicago, Il. 


National Catholic Educational Assn. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. G. Hochwalt, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 


5, D. C.; $3 (and institutional); Bul- 
letin. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Ruth A. Bottomly, 600 So. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill; National Parent 
Teacher; May 16-18, St. Louis, Mo. 


Your Professional Organizations — Convention Dates — Dues 





National Council of Geography Teachers 
Clyde F. Kohn, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, IIl.; $3; Journal of Geog- 
raphy; Nov. 26-27, Chicago, II. 


National Council for the Social Studies 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 16th St 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; $3; So- 
cial Education; Nov. 25-27, Chicago 


Til. 


National Council of Teachers of English 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 W. 68th St., 
Chicago, Ill; $3; The English Journal: 
Nov. 25-27, Chicago, III. 
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Association 

Willard E. Givens, 1201 16th St., N. W 
Washington 6, D. C.; $5; Journal of th 
NEA; July 3-9, Boston, Mass. 





National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. 
Christine Melcher, 82 Beaver St., New 
York 5, N. Y.; $5 (general); Occujo- 
tions; April 18-21, Chicago, Il. 


Secondary Teachers 
Irene McAnerney, South High School 
Cleveland, Ohio; $1; Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

Speech Association of America (NEA) 
Loren D. Reid, 111 Switzler Hall, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
$3.50 (regular); Quarterly Journal of 


Speech, Speech Monographs, Annual 
Directory; Dec. 28-30, Washington 
ee 


United Business Education Association (NEA) 
Hollis Guy, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash 
ington 6, D. C.; $3 (regular); The Na- 
tional Business Education Quarterly 
UBEA Forum; meeting in connection 
with NEA in July, Boston, Mass. 


3 Ways To Buy Gov't Publications 


From the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, you 
can obtain free price lists of publica- 
tions of popular subjects. Education 
(No. 31) lists all U. S. Gov't publica- 
tions on education, Geography is No. 
35; Transportation, No. 25.) 

Once you decide what publications 
you want here are three ways to order: 

1. Write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Governn.ent Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.: Name of the publi- 
cation desired, the number or designa- 
tion, and the issuing office or branch 
of Government. Enclose your check or 
postal money order with your order. 


Send currency at your own risk. Do not 
send stamps or foreign money. Remit 
tance must accompany the order. 

2. Buy coupons in advance from 
the Supt. of Doc., Gov’t Printing Off 
Washington 25, D. C. (20 for $1.00 
and enclose a sufficient number of such 
coupons with your request for publi 
tions to cover payment. 

3. Use deposit system. Deposit $5.10) 
or more with the Supt. of Doc., Gove 
ment Printing Office, Washington ~». 
D. C. In ordering, do not enclose p 
ments of any kind. Simply ask that ¢ 
charge be made against your deposit 
account, 
































LAN to use this timely program as part of 
your term’s work in social studies and 


economics. Factual material in ready-to- 
use form, this program consists of the follow- 
ing chapters: 


The Contribution of Agriculture 

The Contribution of Petroleum 

The Contribution of Motor Vehicles 
Each chapter is made up of an instructor man- 
val, six wall charts, supplementary bulletin for 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Please send me the following chapters for instruction: 
(1) Contribution of Agriculture 


(2) Contribution of Petroleum 


(3) Contribution of Motor Vehicles 


oe ee wee e ewe eens 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 





Visual Edueation Coordinated Material 


COUPON 


A Department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc., 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
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localized study, and student leaflets. Suggestions 
for use and for class projects are included. 


SPECIAL .. . Building a Strong America 
is a leaflet packet that dramatizes the interrela- 
tionship of industries and their contribution 
to our individual and national economy. This 
packet contains the student leaflet from each 
of the above chapters, another entitled, “Your 
Prosperity and Mine,” and the cover leaflet. 
Together, they present a succinct picture of the 
workings of our individual-incentive America. 
Use the coupon below to order chapters desired 
and “Building a Strong America” leaflet packets. 


ST 10-48 


Also send me 


packets of “Building 
a Strong America.” 
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Travel Space 
To Be Tight 


Early Reservation Rush 
for Liners to Continent 


Want to go to Europe in 


1949? Then seek reservations 
NOW! Some _ steamship lines 
already report tourist class 


completely booked for 
next summer. 

Here’s reason for the squeeze. 
In pre-war years North Atlantic 
passenger ships could provide 
1,750,000 berth Even 
with six new ships coming into 
service total space in sight is 
only 650,000 berths. 

No doubt U. S. and Holland 
will renew the student tour 
“dormitory” ship service again. 
Other ways may be found be- 
cause American tourist dollars 
are precious as red corpuscles 


space 


spaces. 


in Europe’s emaciated economy. 

Trans-ocean airlines will in- 
fleets. No increase in 
fares seems likely. One airline 
has cut round trip fares to Lon- 
don from $630 to $466. 

Air rates to the West Indies, 
Central and South America are 
down. Latin American, Canada 
and U. S. A. should continue 
high on your list of “places I 
want to go next summer.” 


crease 


Appointed 


Alexander J. Stoddard 
( Phila.) succeeds Vierling Ker- 
sey as Los Angeles supt. 

Herbert B. Bruner to Min- 
neapolis from Oklahoma City. 

Fred W. Hosler, Allentown, 
Pa., to Oklahoma City. 

Alonzo G. Grace, director of 
education, American zone, 
Germany. 

Finis E. Engleman succeeds 
Dr. Grace as Conn. com. of ed. 

Eugene B. Elliott, former 
Mich. State supt. is now presi- 
dent Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti. 

Gertrude A. Golden, first wo- 
man assoc. supt., Philadelphia 

Abel A. Hanson, Elizabeth, 
N. J. superintendent, to Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ. 

Acting Commissioner, U. S. 
Office of Ed., Rall I. Grigsby. 

E. B. Norton from Nat'l 
Council of Chief State Officers 
to be president of State Teach- 
ers College, Florence, Ala. 








TO SCANDINAVIA 


Anna Syvertsen, Bay 


Ridge 
H.S. (Brooklyn), one of 20 
going to Europe for six weeks. 
Trip sponsored by Metropolitan 
School Study Council and the 
Scandinavian Airlines System. 
N. Y. board chairman Clauson 
and Supt. Jansen say goodbye. 


Two high school students 
from each of 16 European 
countries will spend ten weeks 


in U. S. next spring and attend 
the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum for High Schools. By 
arrangement with the Metro- 
politan School Study Council 
the 32 from overseas will be 
guests in homes of high school 
students. 


Governors Study Schools 


Echoes from the now famous 
“who - said - what” Governors’ 
Conference in New Hampshire 
last summer continue to rever- 
berate. The Governors, it ap- 
pears, decided to study edu- 
cation. 

Watch for their report about 
January timed for the conven- 
ing of legislatures. The Gov- 
ernors’ study, says Frank Bane, 
executive secretary, will inves- 
tigate ways for granting more 
state aid for public schools 
where needed, how to raise 
funds, and reorganize districts. 


For Nat’! Education Bd. 


Two events combined to add 
steam to the move to put the 
U. S. Office of Education under 
a non-partisan national board. 

Called before Sen. Fergu- 
son’s investigating committee, 
former U. S. Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker 
told how Federal Security 
Agency officials ordered changes 
in speeches on educational 
policies. 

In Chicago AASA representa- 
tives. from forty states voted 
a resolution asking Congress 
to establish the U. S. Office of 
Education as an independent 
agency under a_ policy-making 
board of laymen. 


Still Stands the 
Schoolhouse by the Road... 


As we go to press no major 
party candidate has spoken out 
on Federal aid to education. 
Weeks ago Gov. Dewey prom- 
ised such a statement. Candi- 
date Truman mentions aid to 
education but has yet to make 
a major speech on this issue. 








BREATHLESS PROSE 


Page Mr. Edgar Dale 
and other short sentence ad- 
vocates. William Faulkner's 
new book, Intruder in the 
Dust, contains 43 sentences 
each more.than a page long. 
N. Y. Herald Tribune re- 
viewer Lewis Gannett found 
ten that were three pages 
long and one that toils for 
seven pages in search of a 
period. 

Mr. Faulkner still falls 
short of Nicholas Murray 
Butler’s  record-making 15- 
page sentence. 














“Young men appallingly ill-informed.’’—Bradley 


Will the 


newest draft once 


more expose the weak spots 
in American education? First 
evidence comes from Gen. 


Omar N. Bradley, Army Chief 
of Staff. 

“Too many young men,” he 
says, “come into the Army ap- 
pallingly ill-informed on the 
issues and crises that warrant 
their service. American educa- 
tion has failed to give many 
young men an alert apprecia- 





tion of their liberties and a 
consequent explanation of their 
obligations. We have too long 
concentrated on how to make 
good, how to get ahead.” 
Editor’s Note: It seems to us 
that top military officers ought 
to speak out on Federal aid to 
education. During World War 
II the Army took 60 to 90 davs 
to raise 400,000 men to fourth 
grade level. National defense 
can begin in the pine woods. 





Opinion Clash 
Good for H. 5. 


Let Students Cut Teeth 

On Issues, Experts Urge 

It’s news when America’s 
Town Meeting speakers can’t 
disagree. 

That happened on Sept. 21 


Place: Cincinnati. Subject: 
“How Can Schools and Col- 
leges Teach Controversial _Is- 
sues?” 

Four who said both high 
schools and colleges should 
take up controversial issues 
were Congressmen Paul UH. 


Douglas and John M. Vorys, 
American Legion’s Darrell Lane 
and George H. Reavis, Cincin- 
nati, asst. supt. of schools. 

They liked  Cincinnati’s 
school policy quoted by Dr. 
Reavis: “Without minimizing 
the importance of that large 
part of the curriculum made up 
of established truth and values 
but recognizing that gradual 
social change is inevitable and 
that such change involves con- 
troversial issues, it shall be the 
policy of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools to foster dispassionate, 
unprejudiced and __ scientific 
study of controversial 
in order that pupils may have 
an opportunity to study such 
issues in an atmosphere void of 
partisanship and bias. The 
teacher, as an impartial mod- 
erator, shall not attempt, either 
directly or indirectly, to limit 
or control the judgment of his 
pupils on controversial issues. 
The respect for facts and the 
impartial search for truth are 
inherent in the democratic way 
of life.” 

Rep. Vorys gave this defini- 
tion: “A controversial issue is 
one that makes a lot of people 
mad, but nevertheless must be 
decided by public action.” 


issues, 


Accuse Cigarette Mfrs. 


Tide magazine says in_ its 
Sept. 17 issue: “The October 
issue of Christian Herald will 
carry an article accusing tl 
major cigarette manufacturers 
generally and Liggett a 
Myers specifically of runni 
an all-out effort to sell the hiv! 
school market.” 
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Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 
BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Oil-Rich Venezuela (p. 6) 
Aims for the Pupil 


1. To learn from the map of Vene- 
zuela certain facts about that country’s 


land and water formations, climate, 
and resources. 
2. To discover what effects these 


conditions of nature have had upon the 
lives of the Venezuelans. 


Procedure 


I. A large map of Venezuela is out- 
lined on the board or on paper set upon 
an easel, Colored chalks should be pro- 
vided for the blackboard map, brushes 
and tempera paints for the work at 
the easel. 


Il. Teacner: We will make a care- 
ful study of the Junior Scholastic map 
of Venezuela in order to learn some- 
thing about the country’s land and 
water forms, her climate and her natu- 
ral resources. Such information will 
help us to understand the occupations 
of the people of Venezuela. We will 
ilso discover who the neighbors of the 
\enezuelans are. 

To individual pupils I shall assign 
the work of completing the map we 
have outlined. Study your assignment 
by examining your Junior Scholastic 
map; acquaint yourselves with the 
symbols used and be prepared to apply 
them with chalk or paint brush to the 
board or easel map. 


Ill. TeacHer (giving assignments): 


1. Paul, trace the Orinoco River and 
some of its branches on the map in blue. 

2. Emily, brush the map with blue 
to show us Lake Maracaibo and the 
Ca. 

3. Bert, 
tries 


letter the names of coun- 
touching Venezuela’s borders, 
then name the large island off the 
coast. 

4. Conchita, add_ the 
gold mines to the map. 

5. Jennie, we will put you in charge 
of the diamonds and_ pearls of 
Venezuela. 

6. Andy, practice making that tree 
trunk and bucket symbol for rubber 
ind be ready to place it where rubber 
s found in this South American 
ountry. 

7. Gail, how would you like to draw 
the sugar bags? 

8. Sid, we shall ask you to put the 
il wells on the map. 

9. Herb, make a symbol for cattle 


symbol for 


and sheep and show us where they are 
found in Venezuela. 

10. Liza, put the coffee beans on 
the map. 

11. Helen, the cacao and coconut 
symbols must be shown. 

12. Albert, we have left several 
things for you—coal, chicle, tobacco, 
and magnasite. 

13. Let us all consult an atlas and 
help to decide the approximate loca- 
tion of the parallels of latitude, five de- 
grees and ten degrees north of the 
equator. 


IV. TEacuER (after map study): We 
shall now take turns reading “Oil-Rich 
Venezuela.” 

V. Teacuer (after the reading): 
Let us ask Frank, Leon, Gino, Louise, 
Mimi, and Eleanor to take part in a 
word game. If the pupil to whom a 
name is given is not able to make a 
statement about it, any one of the 
players may make a reply. You will 
tell us what these words call to mind: 


Word Game 
1. El Callo (gold mine in Guiana 
Highlands). 
2. llanos (grassy plains). 


3. Francisco de Miranda 
zuela’s first great liberator). 


(Vene 


4. geologists (discovered oil around 
Maraciabo). 

5. burros (pack animals used on 
mountain trails). 

6. Ciudad Bolivar ( Bolivar City, port 
on the Orinoco River). 

7. Romulo Gallegos 
poet-President). 

8. billions of barrels 
annual oil yield). 

9. Little Venice (translation of Span- 
ish word Venezuela). 

10. Simon Bolivar 
liberator). 

ll. jungle-clad delta (land at mouth 
of Orinoco River). 

12. Great Colombia  (Venezuela- 
Colombia-Ecuador, a republic once set 
up by Bolivar). 

13. Bolivar, Missouri (U. S. town 
where statue of Bolivar was unveiled 
last summer). 

14. mestizos (part white and part 
Indian). 

15. zambos (part Indian and part 
Negro). 

16. mulattoes (part white and part 
Negro). 

17. Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
combined (approximate size of Vene- 
zuela). 


(Venezuela's 


(Venezuela’s 


(Venezuelan 


Bib and Tuck in Switzerland 
(p. 9) 


Procedure 


I. Assign the reading of the story 
for home study. 


Il. Teacner (after the story has 
been read): It is sometimes said that 
the art of conversation will be a lost art 
if we do not practice it more. Good con- 
versation requires good listening. With- 
out it talk becomes a noisy tangle of 
voices colliding with each other, or a 
monologue (a talk solo) with all but one 
doing the listening. 

When the group is large it is difficult 
for everyone to participate in a con- 
versation. Let us, therefore, arrange to 
have several small groups such as might 
gather around a dinner table or in front 
of a fireplace. A remark made by some- 
one starts the conversation. We shall 
suggest certain conversation starters and 
the possible directions in which the taik 
may go. In this experiment the Bib and 
Tuck story, supplemented by our own 
experiences, will provide the material 
for practicing the art of conversation. 
You will wish to refer to your Junio: 
Scholastic. Take it with you when your 
group sits in the chairs around the “din- 
ner table” or the “fireplace” at the front 
of the room. 

Five groups of six or seven pupils 
each are selected after which the teacher 
discusses the plan for each group. After 
a few minutes given to a re-examina- 
tion of the article with a specific topic 
in mind, the groups take turns in prac- 
ticing the art of conversation. 


Conversation 





Group One 


Conwersation Starter: 

“Bib and Tuck were riding their bikes 
across a bridge in France—no, in 
Switzerland — no, in France — well, any- 
way, they were chased by an official 
and ordered back.” 

Directions in which the conversation 
ball may roll: 

1. Crossing borders between coun- 
tries: France and Switzerland, U. S. 
and Canada, Mexico and U. S., Italy 
and Switzerland. 

2. Crossing borders between states: 


N. H. and Vt., N. Y. and N. J., Cal. and 
Nev. 


3. Reaching the U. S. A. from outly- 
ing territories: Puerto Rico, Alaska, 
Hawaii. 

4. Experiences at customs offices. 

5. Planning an exhibition of pass- 
ports. (Continued on next page) 
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COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: October 20 


Theme Article: Newfoundland 
(with maps). Interviews, boy 
and girl. 

American Patriot: Bolivar. 

Short Story: Wilbur and the Atomic 


Lollypops, by Bob Kranz. 
October 27 


Theme Article: Chile. 
American Patriot: Bernardo O'Hig- 
gins. 
November 3 
Theme Article: Argentina. 
American Patriot: San Martin. 











Conversation 





Group Two 

Conversation Starter: 

“I suppose the Swiss customs official 
thought he would play a good joke on 
Bib and Tuck when he asked them 
whether they could speak the Swiss 
language.” 

Directions: 

1. Languages known by the Swiss 
people: French, German, Italian, Eng- 
ish, Romansch. 

2. Languages known by members of 
the class. 

3. Words learned by Bib and Tuck: 
houlangerie (bakery), Noel (Christ- 
mas), and names for Switzerland — 
(French), Schweiz (German), 
Svizzera (Italian). 


Suisse 


Conversation — Group Three 

Conversation Starter: 

“Bib and Tuck were lucky to be in 
Switzerland on August first when they 
have bonfires and shoot skvrockets.” 

Directions: 

1. Independence days: Swiss Inde- 
pendence Day, Fourth of July. 

2. Swiss cantons and American states. 

3. National anthems: Rutst Du Mein 
Vaterland, My Country “Tis of Thee, 
God Save the King. 

4. Berne, the capital of Switzerland; 
Geneva, city of international meetings. 
Conversation — Group Four 

Conversation Starter: 

“Hannelv. the girl Bib and Tuck met 
in the French part of Switzerland, said 
that evervone skis over there — mothers 
and fathers and girls and boys.” 

Directions: 

1. Sports in Switzerland and in the 
ia & * 


2. The Alps and Jura Mountains; 
Swiss rivers and lakes. 
Conversation — Group Five 


Conversation Starter: 
“Kathy, the girl from the German- 


speaking part of Switzerland, told Bib 
and Tuck that some of the Swiss schools 
close for three weeks in October.” 


Directions: 

School vacations: Swiss summer vaca- 
tion, October vacation, Noel and Easter 
vacations, American school holidays. 


Additional conversation starters: 


1. “Bib and Tuck found that there 
is plenty of food in Switzerland.” (Ef- 
fects of war on fields, workers, and farm 
machinery; farm life in Switzerland; 
dairy products, milk chocolate; baking 
bread in Switzerland; supper in Switzer- 
land.) 

2. “Electricity is so inexpensive in 
Switzerland that almost all houses have 
electric lights.” (Swiss industries; coal 
and electricity; trains and smoke.) 

3. “Kathy’s description of her home 
on a Swiss farm made Bib think of 
Heidi, a book she had read.” (Books 
about Switzerland). 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Test 


1. What is Venezuela’s leading ex- 
port? (Oil.) 

2. What is the most populated region 
of Venezuela? (Andean Highlands.) 

3. Name Venezuela’s capital. 
(Caracas. ) 

4. What are llanos? (Plains.) 

5. What are Hawaii's two leading 
crops? (Pineapples and sugar.) 

6. How are the U. S. and Great 
Britain supplying food to blockaded 
Berlin? (They are flying it in.) 

7. In what war did the Rough Riders 
fight? (Spanish-American War.) 

8. What Rough Rider became Presi- 
dent of the United States? (Theodore 
Roosevelt. ) 

9. Name one nation bordering on 
Switzerland. (Italy, France, Germany. ) 

10. Name a great Venezuelan patriot 
who worked to free Venezuela from 
Spain. (Francisco de Miranda or Simon 
Bolivar.) 


Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 20 


ACROSS: 1-camera; 7-Oregon; 8-slings; 9- 
Maud; 10-set; 12-elm; 13-so; 14-web; 15-up; 17- 
mirror; 20-at; 21l-rob; 23-D.C.; 25-two; 26-red; 
28-flew; 29-dollar; 31-marten; 32-erased. 

DOWN: 1-Columbia; 2-arid; 3-men; 4-eggs; 
5-roses; 6-an; 8-Salem; 9-mew; 1l-to; 15-Ur; 16- 
Portland; 18-rt.; 19-rower; 22-bow; 23-Dr.; 24- 
cedar; 27-Dora; 28-flee: 30-Its.; 31-me. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 23 


1. VENEZUELA’S NEIGHBORS: Cross out 
Mexico, Peru, Pacific Ocean, Trinidad. 

2. THE O’S HAVE IT: 1-Orinoco; 2-cacao; 
3-mestizo; 4-Maracaibo. 

3. SWISS QUIZ: 1-French, Italian, German, 
Romansch; 2-canton. 

4. GERMAN PROBLEM: 1-France, Great 
Britain; 2-Berlin; 3-Vittles; 4-Security Council. 

5. FRANCISCO DE MIRANDA: 1-a; 2-c; 3-c. 

6. IN THE ROUGH: 1-Theodore Roosevelt; 
2-San Juan Hill; 3-Richard Harding Davis. 

7. MAP TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Maracaibo Low- 
land; 2-Andean Highlands; 3-Llanos; 4-Guiana 
Highlands. 


Motivation Devices 
For Work in Poetry 


““EgOW do you get your pupils ex- 

cited about reading and writing 
poems?” we asked Mr. Samuel G. Gil 
burt. It was Mr. Gilburt’s pupils who 
contributed the Junior Writers feature 
(page 14) this week. 

Here’re our notes on what he said: 

Use intensive motivation. Read 
Casey at the Bat, Roll on Little Doggie, 
Casey Jones, and similar poems. Play 
records for the class, such as Boots. Use 
poems by Robert Service, Eugene 
Fields, and Vachel Lindsay (especiall 
The Congo). Explain that poems are 
just lyrics and that we frequently enjoy 
singing them as songs. 

Point out some of the rhythms in 
life —in the seasons, in day and night. 
Explain that poetry is not “sissy stuff.” 
Jchn Masefield was a good sailor. Joyce 
Kilmer was a soldier. Sandburg drove 
a truck. Poetry is filled with pictures 
and everyone knows the power of pic- 
tures. (A picture equals a_ thousand 
words.) Read poems (like Christopher 
Morley’s Smells) which appeal to the 
senses. 

Study Helen Keller’s Story of My 
Life. Say that we get all our knowledge 
from our senses. Then appoint a smell 
committee, a see committee, a hear 
committee, etc. Each committee makes 
a notebook of clippings from maga- 
zines of material which is outstanding 
in what the committee specializes in. 
The smell committee underlines all 
the smell words, the see committee un 
derlines the see words, the hear com- 
mittee underlines the hear words, etc. 

If you want to write a cooperative 
poem on sounds, invite each pupil to 
write one line which specializes in 
sounds. Ask each student to put his 
line on the blackboard. Have a good 
student write the introductory line. 
The class watches each pupil write 
his line and makes suggestions and 
changes. Some pupils return to their 
seats to polish their lines a little more. 
Another good student is alerted to write 
an appropriate conclusion. 

We also make anthologies of our 
original poems. The class is divided 
into committees. Each committee 
chooses its own chairman and does its 
own art-work to illustrate the com- 
mittee’s poetry. It also makes an attrac- 
tive book cover for the anthology. Pu- 
pils devote 10 to 12 periods (partly in 
class) making their anthologies. 

Mr. Gilburt, in addition to his work 
at Straus Junior High School (Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) teaches Methods of Teach- 
ing English in the J. H. S. in the Grad- 
uate Division of City College, New 
York. His course specializes in Radio in 
Education. 





